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REMARKS BY MEREDITH C. WILSON* 


in planning the program for the 1947 Regional. arn Labor Conferences, it 
seemed best to get away from operational matters, which, after all, are running 
quite smoothly, and tc center attention on broadening ovr couceot of the farm 
labor problem. 

AS we advance in the reconversion period, with war pressures removed, 
it becomes desirable to take stock of our thinking regarding the kind of a con- 
tinuing farm labor program which will be needed during the years ahead. Such 
thinking should, of course, be divorced from the question of the agency best 
equipped to handle such a program. At all three of the regional conferences, 
qualified persons have been scheduled to present prepared addresses on important 
aspects of farm labor. I am confident that we shall return to our official 
Stations with an enlarged vision, a broadened outlook, and a changed attitude 
toward farm labor matters, 


the farm labor program in any State is very largely determined by the 
State farm labor supervisor, it is influenced, of course, by the type of agria 
culture, current farm conditions, and by the point of view of the State director 
of extension. The kinds of program which have been in operation the past 4 years 
may be grouped under three classifications, with, oi course, all kinds of gradas 
tions within those classifications 


1. Referral service - primarily putting applicants in touch with jobs. 


2, Management, including placement, in cooperation with the Labor Branch, 
of the foreign workers allotted to the State. 


Se. Complete farm labor program involving active recruitment of local 
labor, including youth and women; training of workers and employers; opera- 
tion of housing facilities; transportation of intrastate and interstate work- 
ers in emergencies; stretching the available labor supply through more utili- 
sgütions-eto, 


The farm labor program of the future must be based upon a careful analysis 
of the full ne xta of agriculture and not limited to meeting emergencies. 


1947 Farm Production Goais 


— 


———— 


During the war period we have had one year after another of record pro- 
duction. The Emergency Farm Labor Program started out in 1943 following the 
all-time agricultural production record year of 1942. In 1943, agricultural 
production was pushed up 4 percent higher to around 128 percent of the 1935-39 
average. in 1944, the production index was pushed up to the all-time high of 
* Resume of comments made by Meredith C. Wilson, Deputy Director of Extension, 

Farm Labor Program, U. 9. Departrent of Agriculture, Washington, De Ce, at 
the Regional Farm Labor Conferences held in Salt Lake City, Utah, January 
15-17; Chicago, Ill., January 20-22; and Atlantic City, N.J., January 28+30, 
1947. Not all comments were made at all con*ercrecs, 
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136 percent. It dropped off a little bit in 1945 from the 1944 high, but was 

still some 32 percent above the 1935-39 average. Apain in 1946 the total agri- 
cultural production in this country was some 7 points above 1942. This was all 

done in tne face of a diminishing labor supply. It is interesting to relate the 
index of agricultural production to the index of farm employment during those e 
same years. When that is done, one finds that for the years 1943, 1944, 1945, 

and 1946 the ratio of productionio agricultural employment averages 43 percent 

above the 1935-39 period. In other words, two agricultural. workers accomplished 
almost as much as was accomplished by three agricultural workers during the 

1935-35 period. 


The 1947 production goals were worked out nationally in October, They 
were passed on to the States for discussion and their suggestions have recently - 
been worked over. The January 14 press release indicates the final goals for 
1947. In general, the situation is this--the American farmers are called upon 
for an acreage of planted crops in 1947 totalling essentially 357 million acres, J 
in contrast to about 345 million acres that were actually planted in 1946. A 
late change between the October-November period and the January period largely 
reflects an increased goal of a million acres for flax and corresponding ‘decrease 
in spring wheat, and some additional decrease in corn and other feed grains re- 
sulting from the tremendous prodvction of feed grains in 1946. The inzreases 
in 1947 are largely centered in oil crops--flax and soybeans, with very great 
stress placed upon flax. The cereals and grains remain about the same as the 
year before. There is a substantial increase in the cotton goal and thé sugar- 
beet goal is up materially. There are small decreases in Irish potatoes,. sweet 
potatoes, and in tobacco. Livestock and dairy production dre about the same, 
hog production up a bit, sheep and lambs down a bit, and poultry up a bit. By 
and large, the:situation is this. We are called upon for essentially maximum 
agricultural production at the record levels of the war years. There is a great 
deal of emphasis upon certain crops that require large amounts of hand labor. 
The need for labor to assure that production is maintained at a high level will 
be about as great this year as in any of the past several years. 


Comments Re 1946 


Outside of the harvest of sugar beets, the 1946 harvest moved along quite 
satisfactorily. Sugar-beet harvest weather was the worst experienced in over 
40 years, The Labor Branch did a splendid job in getting foreign workers re- 
leased in other areas and in transporting such workers to beet States. we 
finally came through with mo more than normal loss of beets. This is most 
gratifying to look back upon when we recall that at one time we were faced with 
the possible loss of 100 thousand tons of sugar. Considering total agricultural 
production, a better farm labor job was done in 1946 than in any of the three 
preeedin, years with 155,000 fewer workers from outside the United States, 


In 1946, for the first time in several years, there was improvement in 
the size of the domestic farm labor force. Beginning in April, monthly totals 
began to be a little bit higher than corresponding totals of the year before. 
That continued pretty well throughout the rest of 1945, The last report just 
out indicates that on January 1, 1947, the number of workers on farms was 7 percent" 
higher than the corresponding figure for 1946, 
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Placements of men and youth were 30 to 40. percent lower in 1946,than dur- 
ing 1945, indicating an easier labor supply situation with farmers and workers 
making more of their own employment arrangements. Surprising as it may seem, 
the placements of women through Extension farm labor offices inereased slightly 
in 1946, probably reflecting return to short-season employment in agriculture 
of women previously employed in war industries. 


Ihe 1947 Farm Labor Program 


Tne domestic supply of labor is a little better than it was at the begin- 
ning of 1946. The 1947 ferm labor supply will be very closely related to indus- 
trial or nonagricultural employment. If we move into a period of very high 
industrial employment with very little labor trouble to disrupt employment, it 
is quite probable that competition between nonagricultural and agricultural 
industry will be exceedingly keen, perhaps as keen as during the war period. I 
don't know how many foreign workers will be needed in 1947. Some will certainly 
be needed if sugar-beet goals are to be reached. It is equally certain that the 
trend in domestic farm labor supply started in 1946 will continue, but possibly 
not at the same rate of &cceleration, depending, of course, upon the leyel of 
nonagricultural production. 


If women are to continue, to work in agriculture in large numbers either 
by choice or because of the opportunity to supplement income, we should recognize 
that fact and arrange for the employment of assistant State farm labor super- 
visors with suitable qualifications to give attention to Biobbens peeuliar to 
the employment of women in agriculture. 


The youth farm labor program offers & unique opportunity for city youth 
to gain valuable work experience,  Cooporation between the Extension Service 
and city sehool systems is indicated. 


An agressive farm labor information program with some shifts in emphasis 
will be just as important this coming year as during the year just completed. 
Too many farm labor supervisors &re trying to be information specialists as 
Well. A capable information assistant should be available on a part- or full- 
time basis either on the staff of tne extension editor or on the staff on the 
farm labor supervisor. 


Gradually more and more supervisors are acquiring an appreciation of the 
tremendous part more efficient utilization of labor has played in obtaining 
record production during the war years. Better work methods, work simplifica- 
tion, trnining in skills, labor management, and the many other facets of labor 
utilization offer limitless possibilities for educational effort along lines 
in which extension workers are specialists, 


We are just beginning to sce the possibilities of aiding farmers in 


. solving their farm labor problems through the organization of farm labor coop- 


erative associations, 
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At the conference a year ago, i suggested that our theme song for 1946 X 
would be "Adjustment, readjustment, and then more readjustment." As the year 
developed, that readjustment certainly took place. That was inevitable ina 
farm labor program moving from a war emergency to a postwar period, Further e, 
adjustment and readjustment will have to be made as the 1947 season develops 
and the program'proceeds,. I am inclined to believe that perhaps the word 
"cooperation" may well be our theme for 1947, Cooperation among the various - Ey 
States from the standpoint of exchanging information, expediting the movement 
of workers from State to State as the season develops &nd as workers become 
available is certainly indicated. All of the States in the country will soon 
be involved in programs providing for the collection and interchange of relia- 
ble, up-to-the-minute information on movement oí workers, development of crops, 
and those things that make for the reduction of shortages of labor' in certain 
areas, and prevent an over-supply of workers piling up in other areas. There 
is a growing need for cooperation between the “xtension Service and the various k 
State agencies that have certain functions assigned to them by law to perform 
in connection with agricultural workers, such as health facilities, licensing 
of labor contractors, regulations governing transportation of workers, etc, E 
Ihe beginning already made in developing a cooperative program with commodity 
associations and worker groups warrants further exploration. 


No one knows at this particular moment what the situation will be after 
June 30. It is apparent that farm groups will see to it that new farm labor 
legislation will be placed before Congress. (H.R. 1388 was introduced on 
January 27, 1947). In view of the nigh production goals, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that assistance be given farmers in obtaining labor to plant crops 
without assistance also being given in connection with the more difficult task 
of obtaining harvest labor. We must go right ahead with a full-scale program 
geared to the needs of each State, If Extension is asked to complete the 1947 
job, well and good. Jf on July 1, next, the farm labor program goes to another 
agency, let it be the kind of a program which adequately serves American agri- 
culture, 


Farm labor in 1947 will continue to be a challenging pro, ram with fre- 
quent adjustments for weather and other causes, The Cooperative Agricultural 
Extension Service and the Labor Branch, PMA, have completed 4 successful years 
of working together in handling a difficult assignment. We face 1947 with” 
confidence borne out of experience, : 
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FARM -LABOR TRENDS 


by 
William A. Schoenfeld’* 


We are rapidly nearing the end of the so-called prosperity period 
occasioned by the war. The prosperity of the past few years has been largely 
predicated upon "blood, sweat, and tears." In my remarks I. will not attemot 
to forecast the future. It's been a bad year for forecasters. ‘While trends 
indicate generally lower price. levels for stanle items, the economic situation 
in Europe seems stiil so. nebulous that it's difficult to penetrate. But it 
now seems certain that we'll báve. many million additional people to feed. 

That situation calls for sustained, high production of staple food items. 


To us, here, the farm labor situation presents many-imponderables.- -: 
„Labor unrest.is werld-wide. “We hear much of làbor'unrest in industry, but 
very little is generally;said about unrest among: agricultural labors. Agri-- 
culture is still the largest segment of world industry, and the largest number: : 
of workers the world. over is to.be found there. During the war nearly every 
nation had many men under arms. These men having travelled far and vide, 


. learned.aazd observed much. Much they have learned.nas. been of a destructive 


nature, but some have added to tneir general level of education. 


The cure for some of the farm labor ills cannot be brought about by: 
revolution, by reaction, but by economic and.social evolution. “It cannot be 
denied that tne crowding of population accentuates unrest. Less elbow room 
means more restriction to the indivicual, kec ner competition between indi viduals, 
states, and nations. 


Now, as to our interest in the future of the American farm labor program: 
If we continue to handle farm labor, it will not merely resolve ftself into 
"the checking in and out" of labor. We will need to harmonize conflicting 
interests of both employer and employee. Durigg my recent visit to the British 
Isles, I had occasion to observe the interests referred to. Because of the 
recent war tne British farmer is generally becoming cognizant of the needs other 
than wages and hours of labor. These other needs thev refer to as "social | 
amenities"--better housing, improved sanitation, health, education, recreation, 
and à fuller rural community life. 


A national standard of living is measured by the extent and use of machines, 
rather than of man labor. ‘Witness the low rural living standards in sud 
countries as India, Italy, China, and the like where labor is natheticaly cheap. 
By contrast, the United States, Canada, British Isles, and Australia show a very 
much higher standard of living. As a matter of fact, the United States leads 
the world in the output per man in agriculture.  Mechanizatien during tne past 
25 years added. 55 million more acres of crop land in the United States and with 
fewer people.on the farms, Production efficiency per man increased tremendously. 
The tractor alone has made possible the use of large and more complicated 
machines. For. example, combines, corn and cotton pickers, large cultivating 
equipment, pick-up balers, spray rigs, lifting, pulling, pushing, hauling 


*Presented by William . Schoenfeld, Director of Extension Service, Oregon 


State Agricultural. College, Corvallis, Oregon, at tne Regional Farm Labor 
Conference of the Cooperative Extension Service and Labor Branch, PMA, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, January 15, 1947,.at Salt Lake City, Utah 
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equipment, power take-offs for grass and silage cutters and blowers, ] hydraulic 
lifts, elevators, portable saws, etc. Wheat production and harvesting is 
almost comoletely mechanized. A striking example is the coordinated use of 
power harvesting equipment over a wide area. The Texas Extension Service along 
with the other Extension Services, cooperating with the Office of Labor of the 
central wadat belt, Canada included, successfully coordinated the large wheat 
combine overators, so that wheat was harvested progressively with its ripening 
from Texas into Oanada. There are some commodities, however, that do not lend 
themselves to this high degree of mechanization. I have reference to tne 
harvesting of tree and small fruits and of vegetables. 


Most'of the agricultural production in the United States is by family farm 
units. Because of this, wages are of direct interest to the farmer Operator 
as well as to the farm laborer. Since both are mutually inwedlwcd in wage levels, 


t 
it is of interest to them to keep the waves as high as possibfif:commensurate 
with D l economic conditions. Of course, if the trend of Agricultural 
prices should develop downward, wages of necessity will follow. The rub will 
come i orices of consumer SPOR es other than food, remain up; then dothfermer 
and farm laborer will be hurt. This would result in reduced buying power of 
agriculture, and as the history of the late 20's ana early 30's may repeat 
itself, reduced buying power of agriculture is sure to have a devastating 
effect upon indi ustry, commerce, and industrial labor. If high wages result 
Mn being OUTO: balance wita prices, further mechanization in aericulture wA 
result. 


Agricultural - Labor Bonuses. During the past several years, a number of 
successful farm operators have paid bonuses &t the end of the vear to their 
permanent, year-around farm help. We, in Oregon, along with a number of other 
States similarly situated, now va XV D here and there to seasonal workers 
who have remained throughout the. harvest season. We must not overlook the 
fact that wages alone will satisfy labor. The "social amenities" previously 
mentioned, are as much a part of the laborer's pay as the Pr Ue nave seen 
the need of inprovenent in rural housirg, both for tne farmer h mself, end for 
his help. I may adé th 
of the war years and cf ihe immediate present. have made it extremely difficult 
to provide the neces saxy and desirable housing. However, the future of farm 
labor housing calls for tunctional houses for the married, ycar-around help, 
for bachelor, year-around labor, and for tne seasonal and transient labor. 
Many farm d associations see dne need and have taken steps to correct 
the situatio 


Social Security, I would like to discas Tur a few moments the value as 
I see it of the ext ension of tne social securit ystem to cover agricultural 
labor, As the situation now stands, the rural n is saddled on the entire 
community. Relief should be self- supporting. During tne working years of a 
worker!s life, regular contributions can be made from wages toward tho social 
security fund to be drawn upon if and when need arises. We have all scen the 
abuses that have crept in wnen relief is obtained through political channels 
This definitely lowers thc moral fiber of both receiver and giver. There seems 
to be no sound reason why the whole orogram ef unemployment T tion, 
physical disability, and. old age retirement Sc odi be olaced on an actuarial 
basis, devoid of charitable aspects. The old "poor house" as an efficient 


relief means is just as antiquated as the norse and buggy. “As it is, everyone,. 


whether under social security or not, now pays toward the social security 
System, These taxes are hidden in nearly all items we buy, still not all 


at most farmers recognize this need, tit ds circumstances 


o a 


A, pen 
now eligible to benefit from the Social SedEPity System. 


Health, Nutrition, Farm Safety, Medical Care, Hogpitalization, Sanitation. 
Adequate medical care should be availeble to all groups, regardless of income. 
But it need not be on a charitable basis. Health insurance is available 
through voluntary health associations. Hospital facilities are generally 
inadequate in rural communities, Considerable improvement can be made by | 
community effort, by endowments, and through some such plans as the Blue Cross. 
Pure water supplies, satisfactory sewage disposal, fly and mosquito control, 
satisfactory though inexpensive toilet facilities are reasonably well understood 
and in operation in many communities. 


. Harm Safety. As a result of increased mechanization, farming has the 
highest preventable accident record of all major industries. Much education is 
needed to reduce this record. In this we have both a challenge and an opportunity 


Rural Education. In the Salt Lake Telegram of January 14 on nage 4, there 
was this significant statement: "Of the total number of draftees rejected in the 
past war, 676,000 were either mentally or educationally deficient. Three hundred 
and sfifty thousand couldn't even sign their names." This is certainly a high 
demerit on our National Defense status. Many of these rejected draftees came 
from rural areas, where school facilities were inadequate. Thus the local 
schools become a community, State, and national nroblem. Paraphrasing an 
inscriotion appearing over one of the Harvard University gates which was inscribed 
there in 1642, I would like to see over the doorway of every schoolhouse in the 
United States this statement: "This school is created to pass on to posterity 
an enlightened citizenry." We, in our work, have a definite responsibility | 
toward the education of the youth of migrant and other agricultural workers. 

How this cen be Gone is too broad a subject to be covered by a few sentences, 
but it is a problem to which we should give rather early attention, 


In many rural communities which use large numbers of transient wofkers, the 
churches nave collaborated in providing recreation to the life of a community. 


L 
Education of Employer Groups. It seems to me that we have a real opportunity 


of doing some constructive educational and demonstration work among the several 


farm lobor associations and organizations, covering farm labor needs. We should 
consider tnem a good vehicle for educational programs. Agricultural college: 
should viden tneir curricula, so that there may be a better understanding among 
college graduates in agriculture of the economic and social problems in rural 
communities. 


Unionization. Although attempts have been made to organize farm labor into 
unions at different times in several localities, progress in this direction has 
not been marked, Where good labor relations exist between employer groups and 
farm labor, the union movement has not bcen significant. However, trick wages, 
intimidation, lack of good housing, aud the absence of the necessary "social 
amenities" are some of the causes that provide the fertile ground upon which 
unionization will thrive. 


The 30 minutes allotted to the discussion of this topic permitted me to 
present only the broad brush strokes of the farm labor picture. The details 
of the picture will be presented by able speakers later. 
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HOW AGRICULTURAL TRENDS HAY AFFECT THE FARM LABOR SITUATION 


Dr. George W, Hill* 


Having had the privilege of once working with you in the formulation 
and administration of a national farm labor program to meet the manpower emergen- 
cies which faced our farmers during the recent world war, it is a real pleasure 
to again attempt to set forth some personal views concerning the same program, 
but under peacetime conditions. I cannot minimize the importance of the viev- 
points that result from these two eras, In fact, so that there vill be no mis- 
taking my biases in vhat I will have to say, let me remind you that on this 
occasion I speak as a rural sociologist, assigned to a land grant college. 


My change in roles brings about a concomitant change in viewpoints. 
The compulsory framevork of national defense and the supreme necessity of mil- 
itary success, focused my thoughts and actions toward the end-product of.a 
national farm labor program, This end-product was maximum food and fibre pro- 
duction at all costs. You and I —- all of us in the program — were primarily 
concerned with the size of the food and fibre stock pile that we were charged 
to build. Now I am free to.be equally as concerned with the operations which 
produce, the food as in the end products themselves, You who remain in the 
program may not at first thought share this change of feeling in emphasis, 
but I hope that I will be able to convince you that, to a large degree, you, too, 
have this same prerogative, Yes, that you too, are under the same necessity 
of some change in viewpoints. ¥ | ae 


€ 
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When ve look backward over the years of war, it is gratifying to see 
how closely the farm labor program, as conceived and administered, met the 
changing farm manpover needs as they arose vith each significant forvard move- 
ment ef an all-out war effort. Trae, no, medals nor citations have been heaped 
on you, but that should not in any way detract from the personal conviction 
vhich I feel each of you has, that you served faithfully and took every hill 
that strategy dictatod needed to be stormed in achieving victory ever food anc 
fibre deficits. The American farmer went through the war consistently producing 
"more milk, more meat, more poultry, more oggs, more soy beans, more peanuts, 
more beans and peas —- in short, more food —" to keep up with the increasing 
food needs from year to year as the battle fronts expanded and the liberated 
hungry population increased. T us LM 
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The record wartime food productions are "a tribute to American farmers 
and farm workers and to those public officials who were responsible for re- 
cruiting, routing, and placing workers in the gaps vhere they were needed 
most." i 


The war has been von — peace is ahead. We are here to lay plans for 
a peacetime farm labor service and you have asked me to discuss "hor agricul- 
tural trends may affect the farm labor situation." I did not think you wished 
‘me to confine my analysis to agricultural trends only, because there are other 
trendS that will have to be considered; in fact, I would like to commence 
with a general trend. 


Of basic importance to an integrated farm labor policy is the possei-" . 
bility of this Nation achieving a peacetime full employment program, Contrast- 
ing the debacle of unemployed of the 1930's with the full employment years 
ef the war, some sociologists vould look on our ability to achieve a contin- 
uation of full employment in peacetime as the real test of our basic national 
policies. 2/ I have to share their view, and this therefore is the first 
place where the end products of employment commence to lost their all-inclusive 
importance. 


With the approaching end of the war there vas à generally groving fear 
of a sizable post-war unemployed force. ås early as November and December of 
1944, (the time of the Battle of the Bulge) the Bureau of the Budget and some 
members of Congress were contemplating vholesale lay-offs and unemployment in 
industry, which would obviate the need of continuing federally-snensored labor 
recruitment programs, VE and VJ days vere expected to reverse the manporer 
situation from one of scarcity to one of abundance. | 


It was argued by some of us that at the-war's end, and not until then, 
would the Nation witness lay-offs, tut.these lay-offs would not necessarily 
increase the ranks of the unemployed. Neither could they be counted on to 
any great extent as building up a potential employment reservoir, unless. 


n —— ———— a D ae a ara i Dc cM end 


1. Glen T. Barton and Martin R. Cooper, Farm Production in War and Peace, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., December 1945, p. 49. 


2, Margaret Jarman Hagood and Louis J. Ducoff, "Some Measurement and Re- 
search Problems Arising from Sociological Aspects of a Full Employment 
Policy," american Sociological Review, Vol. II, No, “5,. Cetober 1946, 
pp. 560-67. | | 
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a national calamity comparable to the force of war would develop. 3/ 

We knew that large redistributions of population would occur, but that 
"after the temporary maladjustment of population incident to all wars is 
overcome" the American farmer would find himself recruiting in a short 
labor market. 2/ 


With cessation of actual warfare, ve no longer have to speculate 
3 c Ih 
on the size of employment levels, because ve can review actual post-war 
employment trends. i 


Looking at the facts from their vantage-ground, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has just said: 


"Reconversion of the Nation's labor force was virtually completed 
by the end of the first year of peace. During the l-year period 
following VJ—-day, more than 10 million servicemen vere demobilized 
and absorbed into civilian pursuits. In addition, approximately 
4.5 million extra wartime workers, principally women and teen-age 
youth, left the labor market to resume their peacetime activities 
at home and in school. Many more millions of workers shifted over 
from war to civilian production, Yet, at no time during this 
period was unemployment a critical problem, and the year ended 
with employment at record levels," 2 


It will be helpful to examine in some detail the manner in which the 
man-pover reconversicn was accomplished during the first year of peace, be- 
cause there unquestionably are some pérmanent population movements involved 
vhich in turn nave a significant bearing upon the future farm labor poten- 
tials, The flexibility of our totdl labor force was demonstrated by the 
addition of approximately € million persons who in normal peacetime would 
not expect to be counted in the labor force. This group ras made up largely 
of school children, women and older men. Between April 1945 —— the last 
month of the two-front war —— and August 1946, 5.6 million of the 8 million 
extra workers had left the labor force. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
divides the 5,6 million extra workers into the following categories: 6 


ee en em ee ne ee — — 


3. Hearings on Public Law 229, 78th Congress. 


4e George W, Hill, "Wartime and Postwar Farm Labor in the West," Proceedings, 
The Western Farm Economics Association, 1944. 


5. "The Labor Force in the First Year of Peace," Monthly Labor Review, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, Vol. 63, No. 5, 
November 1946, p. 669, , i 
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(millions) 
‘Women aged 20-34 véscS aes ke. ‘sujet Foe Ot etoi Wake auos ebd 
Women aged BS OR AS i CS NP deron or PIN Mild i 
School-age group (boys and girls and e. N t 
Hen aged’ 20-24) « « » 6 2.6 | 
Men aged 25 years and Over Qa ie ra ee uU TRO 


a 
It is to be expected that the young women who quit their jobs to return 

to housekeeping or to marry veterans, will be a permanent loss to the labor 

market. The same will be true of the older women, unless acute shortages 

will again cause unusually attractive wages and working conditions to be used 

to entice them into the labor force, of which they normally form a very smail 

part, “ith the return of veterans, the teen-agers have found that their 

Services likewise no longer bring the premium job offers which they received 

during the war. i 


With 13 million veterans a part of the civilian population vithin one 
year.after VJ day, the absorption of more than 10 million of them into the ^ 
peacetime labor force in the same period, constitutes a reconversion job 
without parallel. This absorption cf veterans gave the civilian labor force 
a net. expansion of 5.5 million persons during the past year, notwithstanding 
the withdrawal of the 5.6 million extra workers. The expansion made a total 
of 40 million RC Oe in all non-agricultural establishments, in August 
1946, or almost 2 million more than a year ea soupe and less than half a 
million under the peak of 40.4 million in Aucust 1943. The total employed 
civilian labor force of the Nation in 1946 was 58 million including agricul- 
ture, the self employed, proprietors, and domestics, 77 i 


Looking at the picture as a whole, therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics concludes that the past year closed vith the labor market resembling 
the tight wartime market in many respects. "It was hard to recruit workers 
for highly skilled jobs, for dust aia low-paying jobs, or for jobs requiring 
unpleasant or heavy physical work." Z/ 


There are two major implications from this full employment policy for our 
agricultural labor program. First, full employment in industry means purchas- 
ing power and healthful food consuming patterns for the bulk of the Nation's 
population. Second, only marginal vorkers from the urban labor market can be 


7, "The Labor Force in the First Year of Peace," Monthly Labor Reviev, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, V Vol. 697 
No. 5, November 1946, Table 1, p. 670. H 


8. Ibid., p. 676. 
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counted on to supplement the seasonal agricultural labor force —— marginal 
in terms of work experience, and/or desire for agricultural work. 


The city empleyment reservoir will consist mainly of veterans, some of 
them unemployed, on temporary vacation or in school, and non-veteran high 
School and college youth. The response of this group from a patriotic motive 
during the war brought all of these into the labor force. Whether they will 
respond to appeals for temporary farm work during the summer months wiil depend, 
to a large extent, on the working conditions which will prevail. It is my 
opinion therefore that only so far as you who are charged vith carrying out the 
program can convince farmers to create more favorable vork opportunities, will 
this group be a part of the labor force. 


From an international point of viev, the need for food production in this 
country has not diminished from that of the war years, Surely the projected 
ebjectives of the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations 
leave no doubt as to the need for increased exports. Whether or not these 
objectives can be achieved rests upon the success of our government in effect- 
ing the necessary foreign trade agreements. 


Undoubtedly the high food potentials which are created by a full employ- 
ment policy within the Nation and by the need of helping underwrite nutritional 
standards ef other nations are somewhat responsible for the setting of 1947 
production goals on a level approximating the peak production of 1946. 


As always, the question that the announcement of the goals raised, is, 
"What are the prospects for farm labor for 1947?" Before we attempt to answer 
this question, however, I think we should revier certain other factors, 


The farm plant or organization of 1947 is little more like the farm 
plant of 1940 than it is of 1930 or 1920, The record-breaking volume produc- 
tion of the war years was the result of three major forces; first, improvement 
in technological folkvays that had been in the making since the first World 
War, second, the sociopsychological effects of the first continued genuine 
farm labor shortage in history, which started with the first full war year 
1942, and third, the doubling of the prices received by farmers for their 
products. 


The first and third of these forces are ably discussed by Dr. Sherman E. 
Johnson, and I would only like to repeat vhat he has to say regarding the future 
impact of these forces: : 


"The forces that shaped the course of agricultural production in the 
interwar and var years s.» are evident in the record-breaking volume 
during the war, Most of these forces still have unexpended power, and 
they vill continue to influence production in the years beyond, the 
immediate transition from war to peace. New forces vill be injected. 
Some of them are already on the horizon. Others cannot be foreseen, 
but they should be expected. And farmers vill need to adopt their 
operations to the rapidly changing conditions." 2 


9. Sherman E, Johnson, Changes in Farming in War and Peace, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Egonomics, United States Department of Agriculture, June 1946, p. 43. 
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The second factor merits additional analysis, The trend in farm employ-. 
ment during the entire course of the war vas downward, which vas a continuation 
of a long-time-movement. During the five-year period 1940-45, total farm employ- 
ment dropped 741,000 or 7 percent, The hired worker total decreased 17,4 percent f 
over the five years, and the family worker category (including operators) shrank 
3.6 percent, | | i 

The historical proportion of hired workers to the total, namely one— 
fourth, dropped to one-fifth by 1945.  Hovever, the data for 1946, indicate 
thatthe hired worker group may return to its prewar proportion. During the 
last half of the year the proportion of hired workers has ranged from 23 to 25 - 
percent of the total, 


With labor scarce and difficult to obtain, vith food production Both .,. | 
urgent and profitable, the American farmer vas for the first time cognizant of - -, + 
the importance of the social psychological processes of labor relations. With 
the adjusted farm wage rate index jumping from 118 as the annual average during 
the five year period 1935-39 to 378 by July-1, 1946,19 farm employer-farm 3 
employee relations took on a new significance. The farmer learned quickly that 
he could adjust to labor costs, even though they vere high, if he stepped up 
labor efficiency. a ^ i 


One.of the components of labor efficiency which received considerable 
attention during the var years vas that of job simplification. Much more is 
encompassed by this factor, however, than.only job simplification. I refer to 
the complex personal and social interaction pattern developed between: the 
employer and the employee. 


The traditional relationship between thé farm employer and worker, 
except where the "hired man" vas a long-time regular employee, has been a very 
impersonal one. Little interest has been taken by the employer in the vorker 
as a personality whose physical well being, personal needs and social needs. 
demanded consideration. Labor had always been plentiful so there had never 
been the need of full-scale efficient planning of the worker's role. "ith 
the loss of family help and the regular run of seasonal workers who had always 
pulled him through the seasonal peak periods, the farmer was forced to slowly 
change his attitudes toward his war-time help. He adopted many of the accepted 
principles of employer-employee relations which are characteristic of modern 
industry. 


The progress made in labor efficiency brought about through a change in 
employer-employee relations, the elimination of the traditional wasteful extra— 
vagance of large numbers. of undereployedin agriculture, and the increased pro- 
ductivity.per worker are all factors that have a bearing on total production 
regardless of where the immediate goals may be set. Forces have been put into 
operation’ that. cannot be easily stopped, nordo ve wish to have them reversed, 

I offer. this hewly evolved pattern as a socio-psychological force that, to use 
Sherman Johnson's words, vill "point irreversibly in the direction of increased 


10. .Farm Labor, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
-Agriculture, September 12,1946, p. 5. POL : 
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pronus Eid QA .thete: is no road peak n the agricultural revolution that 
has been experienced qon the intorwar pore and World War II." ll 


This stepped-up $E of modern eA presents an aspect of the opera- 
tions of a peacetime farm labor program that will merit as much attention in 
the ensuing years as the end product of the program itself, <A change in the 
personality of the farmer has taken place concurrently vith the increased 
efficiency of his farm organization. Having had the past years of experience 
in a highly competitive labor market, and having learned the value of watching 
operation costs, he has become increasingly exacting in his requirements. He 
can be satisfied now with nothing less than a sound, mature approach to his 
labor problems. In many cases this means a careful study of his management- 
personnel relationship, and adjustments within it, in addition to the mere 
placement of additional help. 


With the gradual tightening of the farm labor market during the first 
year of war, some of us advocated the recruitment of underemployed ruralities 
living in our marginal rural regions and their transportation for placement 
in the commercial farming areas. in The work started’ in this pilot project 
not only resulted in the eventual transfer of thousands of unemployed and 
underemployed workers into agriculture; at also demonstrated to the. United 
States Employment Service and to private industry the existence of an untapped 
reservoir of available manpower. Between 1942 and 1945 it is estimated that 
this reservoir contributed from 2 to 4 million workers to agriculture and - 
industry. fi 


The magnitude of thé population shift which took place during the war is 
clearly indicated by Bureau of Census data which show that the rural non-farm 
and rural farm populations in the age group 14 to 44 shrank by a total of 
5,705,000 in the years 1940 and 1944 13/ And. the real avalanche in this move- 
ment occurred between 1942 and 1944. Unfortunately we do not have comparable 


data for 1945, but again the Bureau of the. Census offers an estimate that 
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11. Sherman E. Johnson, o Sp. Ae Pe 46 


12, See Ihe Report of Employment and Ende d Deymstis in the Cut-Over Region 
of Wisconsin, by George W. Hill, Glen T, Barton and Gilbert Sanborn, 
processed, June 1, 1942; Also I hor Recruitment in the Wisconsin Cut-Cver 
Region, by the same authors, processed June 30, 1942, for an account of uai 
a farm labor research project initiated under. the joint sponsorship of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin and Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, which finally culminated in an active farm labor 
recruitment and placement program under the leadership of the Agricultural 
Extension Service, University of Wisconsin. ) 


13. Computed from Preliminary Release, Series RS, No. 4, Bureau of the Census. 
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660,000 rural non-farm families migrated between 1945 and 1946, and that 
350,000 rural farm families migrated in this same period, SM - Tt is obvious, 
therefore, that the population shifts which began during the war still continue. 


Job opportunities, unequaled since World War I were the stimuli which 

produced the heaviest internal migration that our Nation has ever witnessed. 
For many ruralities World War II gave them the first real employment in their 
lives, for others it provided full pay envelopes in contrast to their former 
meager earnings from intermittent agricultural employment on WPA earnings. 
New possibilities of living were opened to them and only pure wishful thinking 
could ever cause one to believe that this large mass of workers, once available 
to agriculture, will return on masse to their former rural abodes and that any 
vill voluntarily accept their former precarious standards of LAVA os 


For just a moment, let's look at what we once regarded as pretty stable 
rural farm and rural non—farm population, from another viewpoint. Between 
the two census dates 1930 and 1940, the states in the Fast North Central 
Division (Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin) lost by migration 
21,241 farm boys who should have been in the 20-24 year age farm work force 
in 1940. This represented a loss Of 19.2 ‘percent, The loss in the same age 
group for the West North Central States, (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas) was even greater — 80,539 or 27 percent, 
In the same period the loss of farm girls of this age was 94,719 (38.2 percent) 
in the East North Central States and 114,169 (40.9 percent) in the West North 
Central States, In total, the two divisions lost 340,667 20-to-2/, year—olds 
from their potential farm labor force. 


Girls, as you have noted, migrate earlier and in larger numbers than do 
boys, but both groups are fast being lost to agriculture. While migration is 
heaviest from the low-income farm areas, the migration likewise is heavy from 
the high income farm areas, 


Coupled with this off—farm migration of youth is the lowering birth rate of 
farm families, Again taking census data from 1940, and tracing fertility pat- 
terns back to 1930 and 1920, it is apparent that if the commercial farmers, i.e. 
those farming in the upper quartile counties in the Midwest corn and hog and 
dairy belts, have to depend on their own offspring to replace them, many of 
their farms will have to be sold at auction because there will be no son to 
replace many present owners in the next generation. Farm families used to be 
large and we even yet mistakenly refer to the farm as the seedbed of the Nation's 
population, This generalization is not true; only farmers in the lower half, 
on an economic classification, will have enough children to provide any real 
surplus to cities, 15 
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14. Preliminary Release, Series P.S. No. 14, Bureau of the Census, 


15. Whereas the index of net reproduction (an index of one being necessary to 
assure biological replacement) among farm families in the lower economic 
quartile of counties in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois was 1,61, 
LoLa 1537 and 1,35 respectively in 1930, it was Led aS hg 1425 and Lay 
respectively in 1940, Among farmers in the upper quartile counties, the 
real commercial farms of these states, the figures were lih 10219. 1.34 
and 1.28 respectively for Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois in 1930, 
end 1,20, 1,24, 1.21 and 1,08 for these Same states in 1940, For a complete 
discussion of farm family fertility see George W. Hill and Douglas G. 
Marshall, "Reproduction and Replacement of Farm Population and Agricultural 
dest to appear in the Journal of Farm Economics, May, 1947. 
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‘he onward march of mechanization is another phenomenon that needs close 
s. if ve are to appreciate its significance for a peacetime manpower 
Practically UE of the discussion current on the subject is in terms 
i don't think un facts d se uml Nupnort such a viev, » 


. 


Ee d AT over e PDE of mechanical bon dg and I cannot | NE 
recall any recent gadget or machine that has not been introduced into the agri- 
ture of the East. North Central and West North Central States as a replacement | 
the agricultural labor (Both. hired and family help) that had disappeared. DN 
x I do not know of any machine that. has displaced CULT” N 
ey farm laborer, As example let me cite the bucker, the pick-up mechanism | 
ached to the older combine and the new small combines used in the wheat 
E — all of these have been inventions of necessity to overcome deficits 
| ; The increasing use of the milking machine, haying equipment, and 
NS mechanical , -aids around the dairy farm Have all come in to take the i 
| of" the extra hired man who has been so hard to obtain, l6/ Multiple row 
| cultivators and. corn DES BERS have also been introduced and are being in- 


i 


S olecsstlyr he Bak eae piodtuctüBchdus x being talked of as the” Supreme 


le of mechanization that will displace hordes of w workers. Il. wonder how much | 
Eu uem there will be and how much replacement? _ We ICE for Cd. that | 


loss of 106, 610 nezroes DUC An North and West; 142, 119 negroes SPE 
,509 entered. the region, leaving the net as e 65.percent of the Negro 
migrants. who left the region and 64 percent of the bis qe came from rural 


N i [Ue Veg j d ] DENA y R dl GU Cei en MIRA UN h 
vere al 7 eed [ AP dr oh s F^ dn Me" ui MEE FTH Um js 
fey A Wik eS rA HN j EP $ A os PME 
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Negro males and 102,753 Negro females TI from the rural areas of the 
South to urban centers in the same region, 


These statistics are for the 5 years before the war, We have no comparable 
data for the period from 1940 to date, so I must avait the data of the next 
census to prove whether iy impressions are correct that wartime Negro migration 
is even heavier than that which prevailed during 1935 and 1940. Never before da 
in history has the Negro been offered so many choices of employment as in the s 
past six years, ås long as he has these alternatives, he vill need replacement 
in the cotton fields. He was partly replaced by prisoners of war in 1943, 1944 
and 1945, and I understand by some foreign workers and Spanish Americans in 19408 
He will continue to be replaced — not displaced — by the cotton picking machine | 
so long as he has Ri RHODE employment PR M CE 


Naturally, if a thousand cotton picking machines had been introduced into MOS 
the fields during the harvest of 1946, displacement would have occurred. Tech- + 
nological diffusion does not, however, happen overnight. It is a gradual process . 
and results in & minimum of social disorganization, except vhere historical 
barriers Boy have existed to thwart the forward moving processes of social » 
change, == 


Mechanization has also been and vill continue to be a necessary corollary 
to farm consolidation. In this case the increased use of machines is necessary 
to replace the retiring operators, | | 


Summing up the trends which have been sketched herein, there is no reason 
to think that a program developed for war years will meet peacetime conditions, 
Neither can we be so naive as to think that the faucet of foreign workers ean 
be turned off and the. faucet controlling native vorkers be turned on. Nor can 
we expect that foreign workers need to be recruited and transported along the 
Same routes as those which they have traveled. 19/ 


ee — 


17. Preston Valien, Southern Negro Internal Migration Between 1935 and 1940: 
Its Direction, Distance and De Demographic Characteristics, — unpuclished Ph. D, 
thesis, University of Wisconsin, January EOAR 


18. The episode dramatized in Grapes of Wrath is a good example of blocking of 
the normal processes of cultural change, in this case by the institutional 
pattern of share cropping. 


19. In attempting to forecast some of the probable trends which will be dis- 
cussed at this point, the writer has had the opportunity of exchanging views 
with men who have Vie or who are nov associated with the farm labor program 
Chief among these have been Robert Ro d formerly State Supervisor of the 
Extension Service in New York; R. W, Roskelley, formerly Assistant Super- 
visor vith the Extension EE in Colorado; Arlie Mucks and L. G, Sorden, 
Supervisor and: Assistant Supervisor, respectively with the Extension 
Service, Wisconsin; and W. C, Holley,: who is with the Labor Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration, Washington, D, C. While they have . 
given of their experience, the comments or recommendations are the yriter's 
and he alone is responsible for their statement. 
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With farm wages continuing at their high level, and there.is no reason 
to believe they will be otherwise, there might be a tendency for inter- 


regional spontaneous migration of workers to form a larger proportion of the 


work force than was true of the war years, notwithstanding the demographic 


. Shifts which have been outlined. We believe this will be the case because of $ 


wartime migration experiences of our peoples -Reliable information of job 
opportunities conbined with previous experience with adjustment to living 
conditions away from the home community will produce a more ready response 
from the potential migrant than was the case in earlier years, To facilitate 
these movements and.to utilize fully this potential manpower, this migration 
will need more direction (not subsidization) than in the past, While we have 
historically relied on the automatic operation of this migration, we need 

a greater coordination between the area of labor need and areas of potential 
supply of workers to achieve what the Beveridge plan of full employment calls 
“erganized mebility," That means preventing or discouraging needless movement 


-as well as promoting movement where it.is needed, It means diminishing aimless 


movement in chase ef jobs which are not there." 20, 


With automobile transportation more feasible in the coming years than 


in the. past, more family units should enter the stream of migrants. With more 


family units requiring stop-over facilities, consideration should be given to 


the establishment of supervised stop-over camping centers located at strategic 


points along the main migratory routes, Such centers should offer adequate 


‘Sanitary, eating, and sleeping facilities so that families who prefer to follow 


the itinerant trail can do so safely and honorably. 


Since the only safe assumption from the farmers! point of view is that 
of national full employment in the foreseeable futuré, we need te develop the 
future progrem within this framework. More attention than ever needs to be 
paid, therefore, to the efficiency of the worker output, And here I wish to 
emphasize the responsibilities of the employer, Farmers and farmer associations 
who &re not willing to do their full share in job training, in providing ade- 
quate, sanitary and pleasant living accomodations, should be read out of any 
ceoperative program by the agency responsible for administration on the local 
level, As I have. said before, there need be little worry about the attractive- 
ness of wages, but the other factors enumerated will have a direct bearing on 
worker output. Unpleasant working conditions have always created more discontent 
than low wages. You who will have a part in the peacetime program, and the 
farmers who will cooperate, need to bend all efforts toward a full qualitative 
use of the.available labor. Emphasis on the quantitative aspect of placement 
will have less bearing than in previous years, 


20, Quoted by Margaret Jarman Hagood and Louis Je Ducoff, Ope Cite, p. 565 
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Farm employers will do well to profit from the experience of industrial 
employers recrüiting in & tight labor market, We noted early in this discussion 
that industry will experience difficulty recruiting workers "for jobs requiring 
unpleasant. or heavy physical work." Farm operators can eliminate much of the. > 
unpleasant ór heavy physical work by seeing to it that machinery is used to the 
fullestto make-the necessary hand tasks in planting, cultivating and harvesting 
as pleasant, as easy, and profitable as it is possible to make then. To. cite «P 
a case in point; clean, persistent and efficient cultivation and cross blocking 
of sugar beets will go a long way toward solving the labor difficulties which, 
persistently obtain in this crop, I have seen Mexican nationals attempting A 
hoeing operations in fields where they literally were forced to hunt on hands 
and knees for the beet plants, Too often weather was used as an alibi in 
these instances by & farmer who did not know the sporting elements offer 
play. You cannot afford the luxury of attempting to cooperate with employers 
of this type. ‘ 


In the matter of housing, there are two factors which need to be considered 
and which have not been discussed. First, there is the matter of liquidating : 
federal or state investments which are rapidly deteriorating in value and which 
in many cases should be the responsibility of the one or two large employers of 
labor who derive chief benefits from such ventures, Transfer of. such responsi- 
bility would be in accord with the wartime relaxing of centralized controls in 
favor of free enterprise, And in order to have public acceptance of a peace- 
time program its general pattern should attempt to conform to basie trends. in- - 
public opinion, AS E. A UR wH 


Secondly, greater efforts should be put forth to place responsibility for 
the regulation of health, safety, sanitary and housing standards upon state 
regulatory agencies, The recent legislative actions of the state of New York’ 
are admirable examples of the creation of authorities and agencies in these 
fields. Such transfer of regulatory &uthority should not, however, in any. 
way release you from educational responsibilities in these matters. 


Under the emergency of wartime employment the enforcement of child labor 
laws was relaxed, These laws will not only be revived, but recent action Dye 
the legislative bodies in Georgia, Massachusetts, California and New York 
indicate more stringent child labor legislation in the future, 


. If my prediction of more family units entering the migrant stream holds 
true,- then more attention than in the past needs to be given to the educational 
problems of migrant family.children in the areas of employment, Michigan has 
taken some steps to solve this problem, Only casual observation, however, will 
reveal how little has been done in the field. This is an area of activity 
where the Extension Service could exert a great degree of influence in the organ- 
ization of formal &nd informal educational facilities. 


This naturally leads me to some final considerations, War is 4 great 
levelling force, and under its influence traditions give way, I have noted 
with interest the numerous memorials and resolutions passed by well-meaning 
pressure groups concerning the future of the farm labor program, Many Extension 
Directors have expressed the view that they wish to get out of this responsibility 


» 
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and return to matters more germain to extension teaching. I think I fully 
appreciate their viewpoint, but underlying this attitude is an assumption that 
runs counter to fact. This assumption is that farmers can return to their 
traditional individual hiring practices, 


The demographic shifts which I have outlined will not permit this 
return to the good old days, The, labor reserve that used to lie in wait for 
the seasonal demands in our hamlets and farm villages is no longer there, 

The rising cost of living and the attractions of urban life have pulled these 
people away who until comparatively recently,were content with a' way of life 
where minimum basic necessities could be supplied by the remuneration from 
intermittent work. 


The farmer has become too much of an industrialist, comparatively 
speaking, to be able to revert to his previous catch-as-catch-can labor methods, 
He has much more at stake than previously, hence his demands will likewise be 
more exacting. His highly coordinated end varied activities will require 
a dependable labor service. 


Labor, likewise has undergone a change during the war years, and its 
modern attitude toward the employer and the job must be taken into account. 
To get the worker to recognize and to accept his full share of responsibility 
in the management-personnel team, you in the peacetime program will have to 
give a larger part ef your attention to his operations and functions than you 
have done in the past and not be concerned merely with his placement, 


1 There are those who believe that now th&t the war emergency is past 

the problem of supplying labor to our farmers should be turned over te the 
USES. Those who advocate such a policy are blind to the ongoing processes 

ef cultural change which I have attempted to outline, If, in rural America, 
our task was simply one of matching job applicants with job openings, then 

the USES might be expected to perform the service. But the task of the future- 
will not be as simple as this. 


Now, as never before, we are going into an era when the task becomes 

an educatienal one. This was the chief reason for my earlier suggestion that 
“regulatory functions be transferred to appropriate agencies, only then can 

the real cere. of the job be concentrated on, Technological advances will con- 
tinue, marketing preblems, both local and inter-national, will likewise continue 
to shape the course of the farm organization. We have conquered the problems of 
production, which once were our chief goals, but we need to remain constantly 
alert so that the organization that has been created stays in balance, Labor 
w:@1 continue to remain of central importance, but with the ever increasing 
complexity ef the farm organization its importance will be a matter of management- 
personnel relations, Neither farm operators nor farm laborers can be expected 
to go through the changing social process without guidance, and the Extension 
Service cannot afford to be other than in the center of the social movement, 


Fereign labor battalions and their effective routing will undoubtedly 
be necessary for some time te,come. But, as in the case of housing, consid- 
eration ghould be given to developing &n equitable adjustment in transportation 
and other costs between the government and the vsers of this labor, To 
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arrive at such an adjustment will necessitate changes in the basic agreements 
which make the recruitment of foreign nations possible, 22 


All of this means that the Department of Agriculture needs to incor- 
porate into its thinking, permanent, r&ther than emergency responsibility for 
farm labor. It needs to carry over from the war, learned experiences, at the 
same time that it faces the future as a new situation. The mistake should not 
be made of attempting only to modify and alter the existing program, New sit- 
uations demand new treatments. How this shall be most effectively accomplished 
on national and state levels, leads me to my final point, namely that such 
patterns can only be intelligently designed as they are based on facts, These 
facts are only revealed by research, 


Congress wrote emergency legislation’on a farm problem which has proven 
its worth as have few emergency legislative attempts, It would seem to me that 
the Congress would be willing now to authorize the expenditure of a portion 
of the annual farm labor appropriation for basic research study so that it 
could write permanent legislation, To meet the changing peacetime conditions 
we need to delve deeply into the trends which my few weeks of preparation for 
this assignment have permitted me to sketch in dim outline only, The problem _ 
needs to be studied in all of the major labor using areas, and in all of the 
potential labor supply areas. If we in agriculture are to do our share to 
help our Nation maintain full employment, and only on its achievement can we 
all prosper, then we need to know "he human facters in production and con- 
gumption (which) are the keynotes of tho full employment goal“ 22/ We need 
facts so that a harmonious balance oan be maintained between those who are 
willing and able to work and those who have the work that needs to be done, 
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ele It should also be possible for certain very large users of hand labor to be 
assisted in their private recruitment campaigns, irrespective of whether 
native or foreign labor is employed. sor 


Lo Margaret Jarman Hagood and Louis J. Ducoff, Ope cits, Pe 560 
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AGRICULTURAL TRENDS AND THEIR RELATION TO THE FARM LABOR SITUATION 


by 
Paul E. Nystrorm* 


The farm labor situation and what to do about it are greatly affected 
by agricultural trends, whether long range or otherwise. 


Trend of Population 


Our Nation was once largely agricultural with 90 percent or more of its 
people living on the land. With industrialization and development of large 
cities, our country has gradually become largely non-agricultural with only 
approximately 20 percent of its people living on farms. 


Therefore, since farmers are now greatly outnumbered, all agricultural 
programs, including the farm labor program, must be sound and in the public in- 
terest if they are to merit public support. 


Population Movements 


Agriculture has been traditionally known as an industry of surplus. Its 
surplus of crops was once shipped overseas in payment of interest on investments 
of foreigners who financed our industrial development. These surplusses plagued 
the Nation for many years after its status had changed to that of creditor Nation. 


But there has been another agricultural surplus too--of people. Farm popu- 
jation more than reproduces itself and the surplus moves to the cities to replenis! 
and invigorate an urban population that does not reproduce itself. The trend of 
movement is toward the cities in good times and back to the land during depress- 
ions. 


Population experts tell us that since 1920 there has been a steady year- 
by-year trend of farm population into the cities with the exception of the 
depression years. That movement was, of course, very much accelerated during 
the war years. 


In 1946 the trend was reversed. Contrary to what usually happens in a 
prosperous year, the movement was back to the land in the year of greatest peace- 
time prosperity ever known. 


Since 1940 the loss to the cities of farm labor was nearly a quarter of 
a million per year. Yet the trend back to the land in 1946 made up in one year 
40 percent of that 6-year loss of farm labor. 


The reasons for the trend reversal were unusual. Some G.I.'s came back 
to farms although not in the same numbers as left the farms. Great numbers of 
former farm workers returned to the country because of a housing shortage in 
-he cities. They were seeking homes, not necessarily jobs. The question nov is, 


XPresented by Paul E. Nystrom, State Supervisor, Emergency Farm Labor, Extension 
Service, University of Maryland, College Park, Md., at the Regional Farm Labor 
Conference of the Cooperative Extension Service and Labor Branch, PMA, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, January 28, 1947, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
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where do we go from here? The G.I.'s have largely returned and the housing 
situation in the cities is improving. The answer, it seems to me, is largely 


in the form of the cuestion, how attractive is the farm job and not only from , *? , 
the monetary standpoint? 


Attractiveness of the Farm Job 


Mages.—The wages of farm labor are the highest in history. Since the 
war started they have trebled. They have been influenced by higher prices, 
rising cost of living, and competition from greater and better paid nonfarm 


job opportunities. 


Farm wage rates are going to continue high if indeed they do not go higher. 
Probably they should be high. Labor may be worth more if it produces more. E. 


Productivity.—-We are in the greatest revolution of all time--a perfectiy 
bloodless revolution that has put us into a mechanical age. It began nearly a : 
hundred years ago. Since about 1860 the productivity of the American worker 
increased at an annual rate of about 3 percent per year. In more recent years 
thet rate accelerated. That was an era of great expansion of the standard of 
living in America. Increased productivity and increased wages were accompanied 
5y mixed price trends. For many years prices were falling which added to the 
workers! advantage. At about the turn of the century the price level began to 
rise which was to the farmers! advantage. But for the period between the tro ; 
Worlà Wars the price level did not continue to rise, in fact it fell, which dic 
the farmer no good. | 


During the war, productivity of farm workers increased about 40 percent. 
That higher output per person justifies a higher wage per worker. Higher prices 
for farm products enabled the farmer to pay the higher wage which in fact he 
had to pay to hold his workers or to attract others, 


Because of higher productivity of the workers, the labor cost per unit of 
product has not/increased at the.same percentage as the actual wage increase, 
Labor cost per unit has doubled; prices of farm products have doubled; other 
costs have not increased to the same degree as did labor costs. Therefore, the 
farmer has still fared well in spite of paying higher wages. 


But `e must consider very carefully what are the probable conditions 
from now on. 


Prospective Labor Suppl Costs and Adjustments 


T4 ^ 


or 1947 and the years ahead, we are undoubtedly going to have only 
moderate farm labor supplies in most areas, We are in an era of full employ- 
ment in industry which we hope is going to continue because it provides a 

market for the farmer, But it also means competition for labor which foretells 


lebor shortage for farmers. 


9 
f! 


At the same time we can foresee lower prices for farm products. The 
trend is already lower. As industrial goods become available, consumer pur-- ! 
chasing power, which bid up food prices for lack of goods to buy, is being 
Jirected into other channels. 
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The real problem is not that prices go down somewhat but to keep them from 
going too low. Because the farmer is caught in a saueeze between falling prices 
for his products and costs which remain high. Wages are "sticky" as the econ- 
omists say. They lag on the downside as prices rise. They lag on the upside as 
prices fall. And they make up a most important part of costs. 


"e must have a double objective--first, to attract desirable workers to 
farms and hold them there and, secondly, to convert high wage rates into lower 
costs per unit of product... There are at least two general areas where I see 
that can be done. 


First, farmers must make more efficient use of their labor. This will 
come through improvement in yields, use of labor-saving machinery and devices 
of all kinds and improved work methods. Farm workers must be made more pro- 
ductive to earn their vage and to take the farmer out of the squeeze between 
falling prices and lagging high costs. 


Secondly, we have to make the farm job more appealing. Better housing, 
better living conditions, better health and medical care, better labor relations 
will all help. Something more is needed, too. We must help remove the stigma 
from the farm job which should not be classified at the lower end of the scale. 
We must emphasize the joy of country living and not the drudgery of farm work, 
The role of farm worker must be dignified as a profession and as a stepping stone 
to farm ownership. 


There is a third objective in working with farmers in this whole field 
of improving productivity of farm workers. We must take into consideration 
that about half the farms especially in the East and in the South are too small. 
The average'size of farm has increased in the past 25 years by 50 acres. It is 
25 acres larger than 5 years ago. Most of the increase has come in the larger 
farms, Some has come in the family-size farm group of 100 to 250 acres in size. 
The least has come in the 10 to 100 acre class which is usually the least effi- 
cient and the most difficult to mechanize, Care must be taken lest they over 
mechanize. Savings from machinery must be carefully balanced against added 


costs. 
. Economic Conditions 


Another trend and perhaps the most tricky trend to discuss is the trend 
in economie conditions. Most farmers have painful memories of the price crash 
after World Var I. They know their farm plant is geared to a production level 
far beyond the previously normal needs of peacetime and they are fearful. 


lowever, who is there that can say what is normal? Each era sets its own 
normal. There are elements in the present picture that were not true in the 
post World War I eras, This is an era of price supports and of full employment, 
an era in which the National income more than doubles that of any previous peace- 
"time year, in fact more than doubles the income that people dreamed was possible. 
National policy and agricultural policy need to be directed toward continuing full 
employment in industry and a high level of industrial purchasing power. In 8 
continuation of that market lies the hope of the farmer. There is some ccnsola- 
^ tion, too, in the previously mentioned downward trend in farm population, numeri- 
.cally as well as percentage wise. An expanding urban population means an expanding 
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market for farm products. Meanwhile, too, international efforts are being 
directed toward a world-wide increase in food consumption. The recently 
enacted Hope-Flannigan Bill with the impetus that must surely come in improve- 
ment in marketing and distribution adds additional hope.. 


Meanwhile, for the year ahead, the tricky Situation should be closely 
watched. Some individual products may be in great distress. Nothing can be 
so sad for farm labor personnel as to have s large number of w rkers recruited 
to harvest a particular crop and have the bottom drop out. of. the pricel 


Cost of Government 


One finsl trend, I believe, is exceedingly significant--trend in cost of 
Government, d 


In one of the popular magazines there recently appeared an article en- 
titled, "How Much Is Forty Billion Dollars?" It is more than the entire cost 
to the Nation of "orld' "ar I, more than the entire National income in Lhe 
depression years, more than the peacetime increase in National debt during 
the Roosevelt Administration, less than the cost of Government in the year 


1946. 


In the "ASHINGTON EVENING STAR recently there appeared a cartoon showing 
several Conrressmen standing before a table. Inverted on the table was a 
small hat labelled "Revenues." One Congressman was holding by the ears an 
excecdingly large rabbit labelled "Expenditures." "Your problem, Congressman," 
remarked one member of the group, "is to get the rabbit back into the hat." 
There certainly is a strong trend toward achieving economy in Government. That 
trend has an important significance to the Emergency Farm Labor Program. 


Oojectives of Farm Labor Program 


There is a stir in Jashington nov in the development ofa proposed dong- 
range farm labor program. Both in tho development of such a program and in the 
operation of a 1947 program recognition must be made of the high cost of Govern 
ment and the need for economy. Ail excess costs must be ruthlessly eliminated. 
Most of the expense of a long-range program shoulc. be local expense. National 
State functions should be largely those of fact finding, of education and 
guidance, and of interstate coordination. Proper local functions and those of 
the growers include recruitment, transportation, housing, possibly even place- 


ment, and certainly policing,. 


If we can subscribe to that philosophy, it seems to me that our job in 
1947 is not only to get the farm labor job done that needs to be done and which 
we are all going to do together, but also to set the stage in a far greater way 
than we have been doing for the long-range farm labor program. 
Our growers are willing to bear the costs and I think they are about 
ready for it. y June 30 of 1947 the former Farm Security camps must b^ liqui- 
‘dated according to Federal law unless the time should be extended by new legis- 
lation. They should be liduidate^, when the time comes, by being placed in the 
hands of local organized groups of growers both as to ownership and operation, 


4 
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I believe that our gro ers have learned by their wartime experiences 
to cooperate. In many States there have been organized farm labor associa- 
tions which from our experience in Maryland we can certainly commend to any 
State. 


I think the local farmers are able to de their own thinking on these 
matters. ‘We don't have to do their thinking for them. Perhaps they need only 
a little guidance. 


The keynote in dealing with agricultural trends and the farm labor situa- 
tion should be cooperation. Let all of us who have any part in the farm labor 
program set the example and really pull together. 
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COMMENTS ON THE FARM LABOR PROGRAM IN 1947 
by 
Colonel Wilson R. Buie* 


We have not actuary contacted Mexican officials but I have been asked 
several times what I thought the situation would be in securing labor from Mexico 
this year, and I imagine that since the foreign labor program is a very important 


part of this meeting you would like to know what I think. 


Last year the Minister of Labor said that every time we move a man from 
the rural section of Mexico that it was the beginning of closing down some farm 
in Mexico. But, ‘the new Minister of Labor said that some means must be found to 
give employment to the unemployed thousands in the rural districts, I am hopeful 
that as the result of this meeting, if we find that foreign labor will be neges- 
sary, we will not have the situation we had last year. 


This is the fourth consecutive year that representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture have gathered to discuss the farm labor program. We always arrive 
at conclusions and, of course, as a result of those conclusions we prepare some 
recommendations. A quick decision, I think, at the present time, would probably 
indicate that conditions in 1947 are going to be very similar to those conditions 
that existed in 1946, However, I feel that the purpose of this meeting is not to 
arrive at any quick decisions we should receive the information that is given 
here, intelligently analyze it and from the analysis, arrive at conclusions and 
prepare for the program for 1947. 


Last year, as I said before, we met and tried to arrive at proper conclu- 
sions for 1946. There were many of you who were present and you were dissatisfied 
at promiscs made. But, I think, in the main, that there was more work done last 
year with less workers than at any previous Ere in the history of this emergency 
farm labor program. I think it would be a good idea to review just what the 
foreign labor side of the program did last year. There were 85,000 foreign 
workers supplied in total in 1946. Of that number, 33,000 were carried over and 
52,000 imported, The peak employment at any one time was 41,250 Mexicans in 
October - 12,400 Jamaicans in September - 5,100 Bahamians in September - 5,000 
Barbadians in May - 160 British Hondurans in April - 4,800 Canadians in September, 
and a few Newfoundlanders carried from previous years. That force of foreign 
agricultural workers had available to them 13,389,504 man-days and worked 11,457,809 


` man-days, 


In other words, they utilized 85.4 percent of their available time when they 
were on the farms. I think that is a pretty good record, That force of foreign 
workers harvested in 1946, 34 percent of all the sugar beets. By States they 


*Presented by Colonel Wilson R., Buie, Director of Labor Branch, PMA, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. Ce, to the kegional Farm Labor Con- 
ference at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 15, 1947; Chicago, Ill., January 20, 
1947; and Atlantic City, N,J., January 28, 1947, 
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harvested; Wyoming 75 percent: South Dakota 90 percent: Nevada 75 percent: Kansas 
80 percent: Montana 65 percent: Utah 50 Percent: Idaho 31 percent: Oregon 40 
percent: also 50 percent of $170,000,000 worth of citrus in California: 30 per- 
cent of 279 million dollars of vegetables in California: 60 percent of Oregon's 
pea crop: 75 percent of Washington's pea crop: 65 percont of Iowa's sweet. corn: 
TO percont of Minnesota's peas: 60 percent of Wisconsin's cherries: 80 percent 

of Wisconsin's corn: 52 percent of Michigan's tomatoes: 95 percent of Illinois! 
lima beans: 80 percent of Illinois! peas: 62 percent of Illinois' sweet corn: 

90 percent of Illinois! asparagus: 57 perccnt of Florida's tomatoes: 79 percent 
of Florida's sugar cane: 18 percent of Florida's citrus: 90 percent of Virginia's 
peas: 75 percent of Virginia's tomatoes: 20 perecnt of Virginia's apples; 70. 
percent of Delaware's sweet corn: 21 percent of Maine's potatoes: 50 percent of 
Maryland's cucumbers: 60 percent of New Jersey's spinach: 50 percent of New 
York's lima beans: 33 percent of Pennsylvania's truck: 75 percent of Vermont's 
grain, and varying percentages of other crops ail over the country. Those figures, 
of course, might seem unnecessary, but what I am trying to show is that a very 
small grovp of foreign workers have contributed to a very large percentage of 

he harvesting of crops all over the country, 


When we leave this meeting, and if Carl Holley has been’ able to give you 
some idea of what you might expect in the way of forein workers this year, there 
is goin, to be dissatisfaction again, There is no.question about it. You will 
recall that Carl Holley told you last year that this:is your tentative figure, 
but there is always that possibility of adding to your number of workers certain 
workers from other States. I do not know of anything that is more unsatisfactory 
for you to receive than that type of information. If Carl Holley had not been 
able to shift from other States numbers of workers beyond those numbers indicated, 
conditions would have been pretty bad this last fall in Sugar beets, We promised 
Colorado 2,700 and gave them 2,927: lontana was promised 2,600, they got 4,974, 
practically doubled what we told them and it was done by shifts; Wyoming 1,500 
and they received 1,930: 300 to 437 in Kansas: 2,000 to 3,932 in Michigan: 2,000 
to 2,158 in Minnesota: 1,200 to 1,626 in Nebraska: 500 to 801 in South Dakota and 
900 to 1,375 in Wisconsin, . 


The production goals for 1947 are increased over 1946. Foreign labor avail- 
able for 1947 will be less than 1946, and remember that that labor is only avail- 
able until June 30, 1947. There must of necessity be greater effort made in the 
utilization of domestic workers. The Labor Branch ran into duilioulty chaser ad. 
by reason of unexpected failure in domestic recrviting. There was a lot of criti- 
cisme We had a lot of headaches, but we sot a lot of sugar beets harvested, too, 

I hope that the cooperation will be a little closer than this past year. (We must 
keep that in mind. We must find every domestic worker possible. 


Congress has granted extension of the program to July 1, 1947, and has 
appropriated $12,000,000; $8,500,000 to be used by the Labor Branch and $3,500,000 
by Extension Service, That amount of money will permit carrying over 30,000 
workers, divided. between Mexicans and West Indians. It Will &iso be possible to 
import 25,000 additional workers, Our.promise to Congress is that. domestic workers 


x} 


will not be displaced by foreign workers. One of the prime purposes of this meeting 
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therefore is to find a means ef utilizing more fully and effectively the supply 
of domestic labor, Only recently, the Secretary of Agriculture and the President 
of the United States have received complaints of the numbers of domestics being 
unemployed in the United States and Mexican Nationals still being brought in. We 
all know the valuable contribution made by the farm labor program and there still 
is a need for a farm labor program, There is nothing so atomic and so sure of 
final destruction to the program than the proof of accusations such as have been 
presented to the Secretary and the President. The American farmer is again chal- 
lenged to produce more and more and in that challenge there is an implied promise 
to help him by pulling together the supply of labor necessary, (1) from the town- 
ship; (2) the county; (3) intrastate; (4) interstate; and, finally, from foreign 
sources. It becomes imperative then that every source be tapped and every pos- 
sible mediur-be uséd to secure additional domestic workers to assist farmers in 
obtaining an adequate supply of labor. 


The policies and procedures affeeting the foreign workers will remain in 
force as in the past. Our machine is in good repair and our operators well trained, 
Each year's operation has made the Labor Branch more efficient and it stands ready 
in 1947 tc again lend its honest effort to the performance of all tasks assigned 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Congress. 
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SU MARY BRIEF OF 1947 FARM LABOR PROBLEMS 
PRESENTED BY THE STATE 
by 
W. C. Holley* 


[ 


Reports indicate that reconversion of the nation's labor force was 
virtually completed by the end of the first year of peace. This reflects 
the ability of the American worker to make necessary adjustments from war- 
time to peacetime employment in the short span of one year. ‘Your summary 
of the 1946 operations bear out the conference discussion outlook one year 
ago, namely; (1) that the farm labor supply would be tight, especially the 
first six months, notwithstanding a substantial increase in the total labor 
market ; (2) that the last six months of 1946 would show greater flexibility ' 
and a considerable increase jn the farm labor supply; (3) that in order to 
insure maximum needed crop production the importation of foreign agricul-. 
tural workers was necessary and expedient, In accordance with need, plans 
were made for the importation of foreign agricultural workers. 


You will recail this morning that. Colonel Buie stated that approximately 
0,000 foréign agricultural workers were employed at peak in 1946, compared 
to about 90,000 in 1945. In addition about 20,000 POWs were employed during 
the spring and early summer of 1946 (principally in the Intermountain States), 
compared to approximately 125,000.at peak in 1945 


Looking back briefly at the 1946.0perations - although encountering a 
tight unpredictable pee pce labor market, due to reconversion and adjust- 
ment from wartime to peacetime, a decreased number of imported EDEN RM 
workers and the loss of POWs except for about one-sixth the 1945 supply and 
these for only a relatively short time, we accomplished the task assigned 
of assisting the American farmer to procure an adequate labor force to pro- 
duce and harvest crops in aggregate volume the greatest in the history of 
our country. Your. contribution es a member of the Farm Labor Supply program 
team was invaluable, and you may point with pride to a job satisfactorily 
performed. e: 


Your outlook report on the &vailability of farm labor for the 1947 crop 
year radiates greater optimism than one year ago, but at the same time you 
indicate a need for approximately the same number of imported workers 
utilized in 1946. The number of imported agricultural workers and their 
period of employment in this country is contingent on need and Congressional 
authorization and appropriation. Colonel Buie indicated this morning that 
approximately 50,000 foreign workers were being carried over this winter ard 
that monies now ava Labie would provide for the importation of ‘about 25,000 
additional workers. 
Without further "gum beating" I will brief the major pRebbents presented 
in your outlook relative to farm labor during 1947; 


* Presented by W. C. Holley, Chief, Program Planring | Division, Labor Branch, 


PMA, U. S. Department of Marien laure, Wasnington, Dv C., at the Regional 
Farm Labor Conferences held in Salt Lake City, Utah, January 15-17; 
Chicago, Ill., January 20-22; and Atlantic City, N. J., January 28-30, 1947. 
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&. Agricultural Goals - Surgested goals based on estimated require- - 
ments for angbher year of production at near-record levels. Goals suggest l 
adjustments For an increase in sugar which is short in this and other countries. ig 
Acreage decreases suggested in many crops. By and large grops requiring large 
amounts of hand labor indicate very slight decreases. Suggested goals make 
some allowance for the possibility of less favorable weather conditions and 
labor yields. Farmers must analyze critically farm plant capacity, markets, 
and prices. 


b. Production of Agricultural Equipment - dependent on the early 
settlement of labor-management disputes in industry due to unprecedented need 
for basic farm machinery, repair parts, and the produgtion of labor saving 
machinery. 


C. Manpower - large drains on agricultural workers anticipated if 
and when materials are made available for highway and building construction, 
since large sums of monies are available for expenditure on this type of 
projects. 


The maximum utilization of the productive resources in agriculture is 
dependent on incentives and a re&sonáble assurance of markets, continuous 
maximum employment and purchasing power. 

2. Efficient Utilization of the agricultural labor force through 

etter management practices - job training - adequate supervision - training 
in use of available equipment - providing incentives for improved methods 
and use of improved labor saving devices - development of a well rounded 
organized program to improve (1) working and living conditions, (2) safety 
measures, (3) employer-worker relations, and (4) to carry out the full 
employment concept. 


ó. Housing -:' continues to be a bottleneck - war period developed housing 
for "solo" male workers - need now for family type housing - private and 
other for both year-round and seasonal workers. Trend indicates farmers desire 
to house own workers, but lack of meterial is bottleneck.. Need for the 
development of adequate plans for worker housing, Education process at the 
grass roots plus aids from federal, state, and local levels of all agencies 
concerned. 


Federally operated labor supply centers must of necessity remain in 
operation until such time as they are no longer needed. In addition provision 


should be made for establishing stop-over facilities which are needed in 
existing patterns of the migration of agricultural workers. ; 


4. Wages - Agricultural wages.now at record level - trend indicates 
wages will continue somewhat on same level and will not tend to decrease at 
the same rate as commodity prices. Wages can and should be made more attrac- 
tive through incentives, perquisites, bonuses, better working and living 
conditions. Greater consideration should be given to compensation insurance 
for protection of the employer and worker. ; 


es c oes 
- 

o. Health Services — This program should include preventive measures, 
^ medical, nursing, and child care. We are cognizant that greater productivity 
and stability are the resultant forces of & healthful worker, enabling him t 
increase nis earnings, thereby giving greater security to himself and family. 
This tie of program requires education, the coooeration and participation of 

all agencies, groups, and individuals concerned. 7 


To strengthen the structure of the American economy will require promoting 
welfare, health and security of the family and the individual. 


6. Research - To provide for current and continuous analysis of farm 
labor problems — develop and improve reporting systems - exchange ideas and 
reports vith other agencies. 


7. International relations. Relations with our Canadian, Mexican, and 
_West Indian neighbors have been excellent. Improve and exchange ideas for 
betterment of the agricultural workers and employer - valuable contributions 
made. Relations must be basically year to year, maintained currently anc 
continuous, 


8. Suooly and Demand for Farm Labor. As previously stated, it is 
anticivated that the labor market will improve and become more flexible during 
1947, This indication makes it mandatorv that we intensify mobilization of 
all available labor sources within (1) the local area, (2) the state and 
between states. Utilization of free iin di migrants - tnis movement is con 
tingent on mobility and established patterns Greater effort must be exnan ded 
in directing this flow along established patterns and at the same time establish 
new patterns of movement. When this source is found inadequate we should turn 
to interstate transported workers. When the above mentioned sources have been 
exhausted and the need for additional labor is existent, then only can we recuest 
imported workers. 


Let us examine briefly what the worker and the employer want, 
Worker Employer 


l. Good working and living conditions, le Assurance of sn adequate number 
of workers for periods of need. 


2. Continuous and stabilized employment 2, Dependability and stability in 
providing some degree of security. workers, 

3. ‘ages and earnings that provide for 3. To provide working and living 
adequate standard of living, conditions. 

4. Adeauate housing and community 4, To provide: a. employment at 
services, availability of medical wage rates that insure adequate 
care, schools, etc, standards of living - b. avail- 


ability of local services, 
echool, medical care, etc. 


bo wap 
Fifer Metu an een re i ! Employer 
5. Mutual understanding with employer . 5. Mutual understending with 
regarding rates of p&y, crop con- worker regarding rates of 
ditions, etc, - conducive to good pay, crop conditions, etc. - 
management practices resulting in conducive to good management 
good worker-employer relations. | practices resulting in good 


worker-employer relations. 


Based on past experience, there is need for a permanent agency to assist 
agricultural producérs procure an adequate labor force to produce and harvest 
their crops and at the same time assist workers in finding employment. The 
matching of need for workers with available workers and at the same time 
assisting the employer and worker in expediting solutions for the other pro- 
blems mentioned will require an agency whose objective is "service" to 
employer and worker, = i f i 


In addition to servicing producers and workers on problems mentioned 
above, plans must be perfected for disseminating current and continuous infor- 
mation relative to labor, area of neod, erop conditions, type of operation,. 
time of need, length of employment period, wages, working and living con- 
ditions, housing and other pertinent date to workers in areas of surplus; : 
advise workers upon confirmation of need, and other pertinent information. 


9. Cooperation - The degree of.success in the ferm labor program is 
contingent on the full cooperation of all agencies, federal, state, and 
local - farm organizations, farm groups, farmers, and all persons concerned 
with the program. , de 
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EXTENSION'S JOB 'ITH MIGRANTS AND EMPLOYERS OF MIGRANTS 


by 
Caesar Hohm 


tz 
N 


The more one is inclined to think about Extension's job with migrants and 
employers of migrants the more he becomes convinced of the fact that the Exten- 
sion Service has the same responsibility to all farm labor as it has to all 
other elements of the agricultural economy. I would like to request one thing 
before masking any statement regarding Extension's responsibilities, and that is 
to ask your indulgence in any seeming criticism which may come out in my talk. 
Personally, I know of no service or organization with which I would rather be 
connected than the Agricultural Extension Service. It is because of this high 
regard which I have for the Service that I am making what I consider frank 
statements in the hope that we will become more conscious of a responsibility 
I feel the Extension Service has failed to acknowledge in the years which have 
gone by. I feel just like the wife who criticizes her husband. She does it 
because she loves him. Conseauently, if I say anything critical about the Ex- 
tension Service, it is because of my high regard for the Service, 


There is one thing which it seems all will admit. This is, very few 
of us are trained for service in the field of farm labor. Most of us knew 
nothing about farm labor and its problems when in 1943 Congress gave us this 
resporsibility by enactment of a special law. As we have gone on in this work 
and have tried to proceed according to regular Extension methods, by meeting 
the vroblems as they presented themselves, many of us have come to realize we 
have just been authorized and had money provided to do a job which in reailty 
we should have been thinking about and doing something about before the iaw 
was ever enacted, 


No one will argue that the farm laborer is not a part of the agricul- 
tural economy. Yet, we have for years both with the county agents, home demon- 
stration agents and specialists done everything to help the farmer and his 
family in the field of better crop produetion, better livestock management , 
pasture improvement, 4-H Club work, child care, nutrition ana all other forms 
of Extension work. Yet, insofar as trying to do something directly to help 
the farm laborer snd his family, we have been a perfect "dud," It takes an 
emergency sometimes to make us see things we have never seen before. It is too 
bad that it took a terrible war and the enactment of legislation to make the 
Extension Service conscious of the fact that they had overlooked a responsibility 


to the farm laborer and his family in the years which have passed. 


Instead of being a job of placement, or as the Law states, of recruitment, 

training, and placement, this all resolves itself into nothing more than a job 

of education. When the farmer is made conscious of the fact that he has cer- 
tain responsibilities to the laborer, and the laborer is taught thst he has 
certain responsibilities to the producer, and they understand one another's 
position, and are appreciative of each other, they will need no agency to do 

the placement work. When the farmer learns to plan his labor needs properly; 
when the farmer learns the necessity of having a decent place for the laborer 


d. LV CET C TIPP ILE SAT ee es era ELA EDIT. OT TET T NR 
XPresented by Caesar Hohn, State Supervisor, Emergency Farm Labor, Extension 
Service, A & M College, College Station, Texas, at the Regional Farm Labor Con- 
ferences of the Cooperative Extension Service and Labor Branch, PMA, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 16, 1947; Chicago, 
M15 Wanuary.21..19475 and Atlantic City, N, J., January 29, 1947. 
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and his family to live; when he makes it possible for that laborer and his 
family to be part of that community the same as he is, then, a better class of 
laborers will be available and the farmer will not be worried about looking for 
labor. They will come to him. When the laborer learns he must be worthy of 
the wage he receives; when he respects the facilities made available for him by 
the farmer; when he makes himself more proficient in the handling of livestock, 
the tillage of crops and the care of machinery; then, he will be worth more to 
the farmer and the farmer will be able to pay him a better wage. He will then 
learn to have confidence in and respect for himself and will be in a better 
position to enter into the community life. No labor union will be able to get 
that kind of a laborer into an organization. trwill not be necessary. 


Just as it is the. job of the Extension Service to teach terracing,: better 
livestock management, pasture improvement and better tillage to the farmer through 
educational methods and by demonstrations, so it is the responsibility of the 
Extension Service to educate the farmer and the farm laborer to bring about the 
proper understanding so that both will benefit. Farmers do.not terrace their 
iand for posterity nearly so much as for the added money which they hope to make 
from better soil management. When the Extension Service can show a farmer through 
demonstrations that taking care of the laborer properly will mean more money to 
him and) will offer a more, contented farm life, he will be interested. This is 
an educational job. This-is a job that is done not only with the farmers and 
the laborers, but is done by taking the entire community with you just as you 
try to take the community with you in a terracing or any other kind of better 
land use demonstration. 


You may ask the question, "How will this job be done? Where would you 
start?" This would depend entirely upon who you were dealing with. I presume 
there is much difference between the migrants who travel up and down the East 
Coast and those who travel along the West Ceast. Our farm labor program in 
Texas deals with the Negro phase, the labor-saving device phase, and the sheep- 
shearing and combine phases, but insofar as migratory labor is concerned we are 
famiilar only with the Latin Americans. Even vithin our own State each phase 
of the program has to be attacked in a different manner and we cannot write out 
specific methods of procedure in handling these cases. We must do the job just 
as we do any other kind of Extension job. If you would permit me to be critical 
of the agricultural colleges who train the men who are later to become Extension 
personnel, I would say that while they have made a good job of teaching the 
science of agriculture, they have failed woefully in giving men the specific 
training which they need to become good county agricultural agents. There is 
a psychology in county agent work which is very necessary, but I know that our 
State college is not teaching prospective Extension workers the psychology neces- 
sary to make good county agents. Those who have made good just happen to have it. 


Regardless of what practice research has found to be beneficial in the 
agricultural field, it is of no benefit until the farmer uses it. The farmer will 
not use it of his own accord. If he dic, we could send him a bulletin and save 
the taxpayers the expense incurred by tne Agricultural Extension Service.  Some- 
one'must have the ability to get to the farmer and in some way get him to apply 
it to the soil before the research is worth anything. So it is in the field of 
farm labor, which is strictly another Extension educational job. There is nothing 


Li 
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written in the book to tell us how to do it. I believe, however, and have con- 
* fidence that the Extension Service men and women will find a way to do the job. 


With your pernission, I would like to mention how we handle that part 

in Texas. Our migrants are mostly Latin Americans, one out of every six persons 
in Texas is of Latin-American descent. We have a migratory group in Texas of 
about 120,000. From 60 to 80 thousand of those migrate within the State. From 
40 to 60 thousand migrate to other States. These migrants have not had much for- 

mal schooling, as a rule, because of their low standard of living. The fact that 
1 they speak Spanish.has made it harder for them to start their children in school 

on the same basis with the Anglo-American children, Consequently, the laborer 

is not very highly educated. 


These Latin-American migrants are peculiar people. If they do not under- 
Stand you, you will have a hard time getting them to do what you ask of them, 
4 But, if you can once win their confidence and they know you are honest and 
truthful, they are the most loyal people in the world. When we started this 
Work in Texas, we found they did not listen to us at all. In our program we 
have been working entirely with but one idea in mind, so far as the Latin Ameri- 
can is concerned, and that is to win his confidence. This we are attempting to 
do by employing men who know the Latin American, know his habits and customs and 
can speak his language. These men must be honest, truthful, and must have an 
attitude of fairness both to the laborer and the farmer. Many of these men who 
are working for us and who are doing a wonderful job in this particular field 
have never gone very far in grade school, although a few of the men whom we have 
employed recently are college men. These men are getting the job done by con- 
tacting the laborers in their homes and in the fields and doing everything 
possible to win their confidence. The point I am trying to bring out is that 
whatever job must be done or whatever problem solved, it takes common sense 
and not a hell of a lot of economics to figure out what needs to be done. 
These men are doing the job. 


On the other hand we have the educational job with the farmers who must 
learn to recognize the laborers! problems. This educational job is done by the 
county agent through his farm labor advisory committee which is composed of far- 
mers and every type of business man in the community, as well as the ministers 
of all churches. Most people are honest and will do the right thing when they 
find out the truth. Farmers and city people who had failed to provide shelters 
and stopping places for these migrants in the cities and towns have not built 
62 reception centers in Texas. At these centers the migrants can stop to spend 
the night, cook, clean up, bathe, wash their clothes and be contacted by a 
representative of the Extension Service, who is stationed at each of these 
centers during migration. 


The result is that the laborer is better satisfied, the farmer gets 
better service, a placement does not become the problem because the farmer and 
: the laborer have an opportunity to get together on understanding terms. The 
whole story is one of education and since this is an educational organization 
with a phase of work which comes in the agricultural field, the Extension 
Service should assume its responsibility whether there is a law enacted for 


that purpose or not. 
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a When I was a student at Texas A&M College, at TORT a 
in soils. This was in 1914. That institution did not teach me dies abor 
soil conservation 35 years ago while millions of dollars worth of ‘rich plant 
= food was washing away in our own State. This was our State agricultural in 
= stitution. They needed to hang their heads in shame for what in the courts 
would be called criminal negligence. Because of my definite interest in e 
Extension Service I hope that those vho are in administrative charge will 1 

to the occasion and assume the Extension responsibilities with respect to fan 
_ labor so ds the years progress our Extension Services will not have to hang | 
their heads in shame because of what they failed to do in the field of ae o 
labor. 


ave been used dius the past four years to bring about improvement in 
t PnP conditions in New York. This will be followed by a summary of the 


oe Uer rito some progress which we believe has been made, none of us concerned | 
the migrant problem in New York believes that it has been solved. Much re- 
S to be done in specific fields which will be mentioned later. In fact, we 
nore to be done now than we saw four years ago. i 


We include às migrant workers, all out-of-state workers except foreign 
transported interstate, Roughly, three-fourths of them are southern negroes 
A aes are a cr yn ura 
-Most of the ierant workers are employed in four areas within New Yorks o 
> include CHE Long Islend, (2) the Hudson River MIR (3) the Central Pea 


| Although these areas hp Mop Be E ass more than one-half are in fhe | 
ounties: Wayne, Suffolk, Madison, Oneida, Chenango and Cayuga. Of the 
00 migrant. workers, approximately 10,000 live in 180 camps with 10 or more DE 
kers and the remainder live in smaller groups. Most are housed on farms al- 
ugh our labor associations are switching to migrants from prisoners of war’  - 
roe workers, . The» average Pone of stay in New York is about IO eer 


HEAD of Program, 1942 and 1945 


Prior Fo. 1942, no one had been greatly concerned with the migrant problem — 
ew rk, For more than 30 years, varying numbers of migrants had been M 
ie State for seasonal farm work, 


BE ee This committee made an intensive study, including visits to 

ge number of camps. The report of this committee outlining its findings and 
ng specific recommendations for improvement was submitted to the Governor 
arch, 1943. is 


AS y hv, T.N. Hurd, New York State College of Ve rans doida 


ersity, Ithaca, New York, at Regional Farm Labor Conferences, Salt Lake 
ee ee 16, 1947; ee Illinois, carey A 1947; and 


of 1943 to obtain supper dnt help d herrea food drca on, ance on 
volved in the Farm Labor Program had little, if any, time to devote to car 
out the recommendations made by the Interdepartmental Committee. — Oy: the t 
of thirteen recommendations made by this Committee, however, eleven have now 
been carried out in our program since 1943, l | MNT UI. 


iM Steps During vend E 


Early in 1944, the Interdepartmental Committee was reorganized. T 
representatives of the State VREE oe te a of Health, Labor and Social We 


the Division of the State Police and the Farm Manpower Service Les 
Extension Service and the State Youth Commission were added. — AUR 


í In its work, early in 1944, the committe chose to emphasize | 
ments in (1) housing and (2) child care, For many years, New York had 
its Sanitary Code, Chapter VII establishing minimum requirements for al 
including farm labor camps. It was found that the cede was inadequate 
out-of-date, For this reason, the Department of Health, with the assi 
B. s p the Committee, completely revised Chapter VII of the Sanitary Code 
| as approved by the Public Health Council EXE it the effect of law 
s effeotive in June, 1944, | zi 


to OIE ventilation, type of ESPTE water orir food sei 
disposal, bathing and other aspects ef migrant camps, but also fixed 
bility for the maintenance of satisfactory conditions, made specific re 
ments with regard to first aid and communicable disease, end established o 
requirements, 


FACH) 


I 
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Migrant child care, the Jasona of. our principal aisits in 
. not new but was expanded. The program in 1944 was financed in large par 
PR Federal Lanham Act Funds, Actual sponsorship of the program, as in prior ye 
pA was provided by the Home Missions Council which:operated 12 child care ce 
P and the Catholic Charitics of Buffalo which eper&ted one large center, dut 
-. such centers were required v be approved by the State quuin of fade 
— Welfare, qe Ye KALI SA, 


Steps i ie e T NUS EQ 


poly: Despite the progress ete in 1944, the committee recognized and 
= .. .mumerous ether problems beside housing and child care. By the end of No 
| | 1944, the committee had prepared a list of tentative recommendations for 
oe improvement -in-1945, . Before final action was taken, they were discussec 
—— l growers and canners, Three public hearings were held in the most importan 
m migrant areas, Later the rccommendations were: presented EO? the: Associati on 
M vas New York Stato Canners and on another occasion to the Conference B P 


with 


eo 
ant 
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Some of the recommendations which the committee had proposed were not 
approved by these groups and for the time being they were dropped. But several 
of the recommendations which were approved, were improved and made more effec- 
tive by suggestions from these groups. Even more important, these groups felt 
that they were participating in the development of the program, As a result, 
we have had their continued support insead of their opposition on each phase 
of our program. Their experiences in these meetings and in the many meetings, 
conferences, and discussions which have followed since that time have proved 
of tremendous educational value to these growers and others, Perhaps this is 
the reason why wo now have support for proposals which were violently opposed 
only two or three years ago. Education may not be the fastest method but we 


-are convinced that it is by far the soundest. 


The completed report of the committee was submitted to the Governor 
and each of the recommendations was carried out in 1945, 


The State War Council, however, was not completely satisfied that our 
program was proceeding rapidly enough and decided to learn first-hand of the 
problem and needed improvements for 1946. For this purpose, a special Committee 
of the State War Council was appointed to give further study to some of our 
proposals and other problems in order to further the program already under way. 
This Cemmittee of seven, included the majority and minority leaders of the 
Assembly; the Chairman'of the Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation; 
the Lieutenant Governor, who is President of the State Senate; the State. 
President of the C.I.0.; a prominent negro leader, who later became a member of 
the State Commission Against Discrimination; and the Dean of the State College 
of Agriculture as Chairman, 


This Committee of seven spent a total of four days on two different 
occasions with seven farmers and seven camers, visiting 20 farm labor camps 
during the summer of-1945, Migrant problems were discussed with large numbers 
ef workers and camp operators, Two evening discussions were held by the. 
Committee while on these tours, and two other meetings were held by the Com- 
mittee in Albany: before its final report was completed, approved, and submitted 
to the Governor in: January, 1946, at which time this special War Council Com- 
mittee was discharged, 


Steps in 1946 


After being approved by the State War Council, this report was. sub- 
mitted by,the Governor to the Legislatuye with his request that favorable 
action be taken on each of the six recommendations, Every recommendation 
was approved and each of them was carried out. 


Summary of Action Taken and Results Obtained 

Action taken since 1943 can be classified under these seven headings: 

(1) Housing; (2) Health; (3) Transportation; (4) Registration of Contractors; 
(5) Child Gare; (6) Workmen's Compensation and (7) Child Labor. 
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gu (1) Improvements in Housing 

d (a) Revision and modernization of the Sanitary Code as it applied tc 
ME migrant: cainps WAS qr: the only step taken in improving migrant fusa conditi 


(b) After the Code was revised, the State Health! Depardnsiy held! d 
ing school for its District State Health Officers and Sanitary Engineers to 
familiarize them with the revised code, In addition, the Department held a 
series of seven meetings for farmers and canners in various parts ieri the { / 
to explain the requirements of the new code, to offer assistance of dts m 

—  . and to help growers and canners comply with it. In 1946, for oL 4 
= weekly camp inspections were made, 


e 


7 y NM | (c) In 1944, formers began.asking the Extension Service of the Col: 

Ris of Agriculture for assistance in building, Quee, and managing camps | 
= -order to comply with the requirements of the Sanitary Code, State funds w 
hs. s provided in 1945 for two specialists, one’an agricultural engineer to work 
=== growers on bonstructión and remodeling jobs, and the other to assist. growei 
= improving their camp management, The results of the engineer's work are re 
— flected in the Health Depertment!s camp report for 1945, The work of the 
| 5. management specia alist was reflected in the Nts nace ent Pa 


2 1945. ^A total of 19 ae WERE a EU ME of 2,100 or bout E 0: 
XS the total migrants in camps of 10 or more were in the hands of capable, tra 
+ managers in 1946. Capable management, in our R contributes- more 


any other one thing to camp Rp Es ; NU SUME 


| In 1946, at the. sees ee of the State War gunesi Migrant inni 
and with State funds for this purpose, the Extension Service of the College 
pe Agriculture had a total of five specialists ‘on migrant camps, Two sre co 
so jh ae to help camp sperators on problems ef camp construction and camp management, 
|.  ., and three additional ones worked on problems of feeding, labor utiliZatio 

—  . business management assistance to our 45 farm labor associations. The propi 
1947 College budget includes these five as: permanent positions. = = «© | 


Ste. UN (d) Special legislation was eed in ES to permit the r 


and 4-H Club Associations. Several cf Hees have been used for migrant MEC. 
C. and a considerable number of .others have been pur chased -by oemp ub ded 
ü cooperative associations for NM AE their HOMMES od 


(e) Until 1946, the State Health RURSUS had been handicapped in 
enforcement of the Sanitary Code. Its program has been aimed at obtaining a 
high degree of voluntary compliance with the Code so that the need for "ora 
down" and prosecution would be kept to a minimum. It was recognized,  howeve 
that there would be instances in which prosecution would be. required, Vati la: 
1946, the Health Department has been able to threaten only. Under our law, p 
eperators could be fined or jailed but the oe could not be. closed quisi 
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he St te War COST Committes kade a special study, with capable legal 
hs kind of legislation which would do the job and which would also 
abl y be approved by the Legislaturc, A proposal in in the 1945 Legislature 
&d been Soundly defeated. The closing of a Farm Labor Camp, because it is 
in violation of the Sanitary Code, must be done promptly and effectively if, 
the health and welfare of the workers and the community are to be protected. 
d | Unfortunately, in some respects, however, the chosing of a camp amounts to 
E a seizing of private property. This is x pedi under the fifth amendment 


o our Federal Constitution only with "due process", Due process' usually takes 


. Finally a bill was drafted which overcame the objections to the proposed - 
1945 bill which was defeated. It was patterned in part on the law permitting 
the closing of houses of prostitution ànd portly on New York City legislation 
of ^ permitting the vacating of unsafe buildings. This bill was included in the 
EN. of the War Council Committee. It was passed by the 1946 Legislature 
v. ‘and it is now law, It has been used, so far, in only. one case, The initial 
E: (0 Step was taken in two other cases but compliance was immediately forthcoming, 


he 
E 6e) Improved Health Services 
a 


b. The State Health Department through its district offices, is now providing 
(even better public health services to migrant workers than are available to 

|. eur year-round population. Tuberculosis and venereal disease clinics are held 
3 MTM most camps. In 1946, 3,293 chest X-rays were taken even though workers were 
/— mot required to have them, A total of 204 venereal disease case-finding and 
n treatment clinics were held in 1946, About 2,900 blood tests were token and, 


2: more than 3000 treatments were given. Child health clinics are held at inter- 


Y 


vals in all 40 camps with small children, Health education shows including 

E. moving pictures, posters, and leaflets are held at intervals in all camps. - 

bs A specially prepared Disney-type, talking film strip, "Stinky Comes Clean" was 

(widely used and accepted in 1946. In 1946, 11,360 hours of public health 

nursing service were given in a total of 180 different SDE 2 This is equivalent 
to 26 Jukie bene nurses for an average of 12 weeks. 


To Amendments to the Vehicle and Traffic Law (Transportation) 
E. In 1945, the Legisleture, upon the recommendation of the Interdepartmental 
Committee, amended the Vehicle and Traffic Law pertaining tc the transportation 
Bof. persons by truck. Firmly attached seats must be provided for two-thirds of 
E. the workers, and a satisfactory tail-board or endgate must be closed. At least 
one adult must accompany groups of PES who are less than 21. 


$5 
iy E Registration of Labor Contractors 
SS MM 


During its tour in 1945, the War Council Migrant Committee, became intense 
interested in the activities of the so-called labor contraotars or crew leaders . 
“the recommendation of the Committee, a study of 30 of these was made in 1945. 
the basis of it the Committee recommended thot the State Labor Law be amended 
require the registration of employers and contractors with lO:or more out- 
-state domestic workers in New York. The draft of a bill was included in the 
ort and this law was passed by the Legislature and signed. A total of 86 

trations covering 3,460 workers were made in 1946. This covered virtually: 


Di deut 
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all of those who arrived in the state in groups of 10 or more, 


(5) Child Care 

Prior to 1946, the Home Missions Council and Catholic Charities of. 
Buffalo with Federal Lanham Act Funds maintained a highly successful child 
Care program, With the expiration of Federal Funds early in 1946, the State 3 
War Council Migrant Committee recommended the appropriation of State funds 
to replace them. These were approprjated by the Legislature to the State 
Youth Commission. It was assumed that these State funds would be paid directly 
to the Home Missions Council and the Catholic Charities of Buffalo to continue 
the program as in the past. Our State Constitution, however, prohibits the 
payment of public funds to a religious association. In order to insure a 
child care program in 1946 and to serve other purposes, there was organized 
the New York State Federation of Growers? and Processors! Associations which 
has sponsored the program and which is eligible for an 85 percent reimbursement 
from the State Youth Commission. Parents paid from 50 cents to $1.00 per week 
per child and the remainder of the 15 pércent was paid by the growers, Budgets. 
"Were prepared in advance and approved by the Youth Commission. All financial 
records are subject to audit, 


T 2 A total of 22 child care centers operated in 1946 with a total enroll- 
ment of 855 children including two privately operated centers which did not 
request state aid. Costs per day per child averaged $2.86, of which the State 
paid 85 percent and the growers and parents paid 15 percent. 


(6) Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
a a ae eas ED meet emer nri bid 


Workmen's Compensation Insurance is not required of farmers in New York 
State. Our. Committee found that in' 1944 the relatively high rate, particularly 
for vegetable growers, kept the number of farmers who purchase such protection 
at a relatively low level. Two reductions in rates have been made since 1943 
but our rate is still the highest of all states and 70 percent above the 
average of all of them, The Labor Contractor Survey in 1945, for example, 
Showed that workers of 87 percent of the contractors were covered by either 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance or Farmerts Liability Insurance. In 1946, 

90 percent of the employers and labor contractors who registered with the 
Labor Department had Workmen's Compensation Insurance. 


(7) Child Labor 
AVE cine D ala es d 


Our present state law prohibits the employment of youth under 14 on 
any farm other than that of their parents. Those 14 and 15 years of age may 
be legally employed only if they have farm work permits issued by their schools, 


Up to the beginning of World War II, it is fair, I believe to say that 
as in other states, little or no attempt had been made to enforce the Child 
Labor Laws on the farms, During the war it was obviously impossible to begin 
a "crack-down" program which might have interferred seriously with maximum M 
food production, - 


; With the ending of the war, however, and the return to what we hope sj 
will be more néarly normal times, it was apparent that some Steps needed to e 
be taken to obtain cómplianee with the law, : qa 
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/ haul assistants, with khe ad that a hi eh UNE of dd cooperation 

|. would ‘be obtained. The program placed emphasis on the day-haul program in and 
_ around our larger up-state cities, Attention, however, was also given to the 

ee children of migrant Workers 


ATE Summaries of the 1946 project show fewer illegally employed youth than 
ad previously been assumed. They also showdd increased numbers of farm work 
permits issued and a decline during the summer in illegal employment, Plans 
Bs re being made for a somewhat modified program in 1947. f 


; The educational program on child labor began last winter through the 

; sension Service representatives in the Southern States, Growers also were 
aware of these plans in their recruiting activities. This work may have been 

X partly responsible for the decrease in the number of migrant children who came 

|. to New York in 1946. Even though we made progress in reducing child Tabor within 
state, there is some reason to belicve thst one effect of our work was 


Bo i Problems Remaining 


ree Even “though our Bond ober believes that much progress has been made 
toward a solution of our migrant problem, there are numerous difficulties still 
B We believe many of them will continue, We expect migrants for many 

| years ahead, Here ore some with which we are wrestling at the moment. 


ees First of all, on what permanent basis can the child care program be 
financed? Whether or not the cost of such a program should continue over a 
period of years to be largely a logical résponsibility of government, is some- 
thing we have not yet decided, In any event, we believe the program must go 

on and are anxious to find a way to insure its continuation for all on d 
mee: to 14. 


: ed Is our present law adequate with regard to labor contractors and 
BE JR labor. pontbractors operating entirely within the State 


CS e S. “What can we do to. improve the livability of camps beyond the mini- 

.. mum ‘requirements for health and safety? Many of our growers are ahead of us 

2 in this respect; others meet only the minimum requirements, Livability is an 
as term for which it is Xa qM rene to bre gees E EIN We’ feel, 


ness ful, demonstration camps. 


: 4. Are we ready for compulsory Worlanent s Compensation Insurance? Even 
Re Poner to have a rather BEN degree. of voluntary protection, it is 
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any camps having dcn or moro BEA are emer 
Department. TEES" ON Magen 


6. What Should be ‘our’ program owen rera to Child Levert 

-we cannot completely solve a problem of this magnitude over Pan 
| experience indicates at least one way of achieving significant der 
there are always some who will not comply rote edem e "Craeking-down": 
be the only solution, jv sry í 


$ 


Te 
though 45 up Ul ef our migrants arrive im bus, rail and private Brus 
- - remainder come in trucks under conditions that are often far from satisf uo 

opty this is not just a problem i for New York. va) 

8. What can be done to reduce truck licensing costs for contract 
who operate several trucks in several states during the season? if anyone 
the answer, we would like to'hnave.it, : N NE 
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E o our Committee is continuing dts of our cera cigs and Sou 
- steps toward further improvement, Our 1947 program, continuing what we 
done and adding one or two: new features will be approved. the first week in 
Feb ruarys 


m 


largely to four bnines: First, we hive DEURAN ep kd probien bi 
.not only' the interests of the workers but also those of employers ond the 
» public as well. We have attempted to build a program which. recognized tl 
terests of all and which produced the greatest ultimate RUP AOI the gre 
number, | : V 


En oim ali phases of the program, acis Bl 
T a Committee has R P ee odd and iste a eee ER solve, Er 
= . have been rather widely publicized,  Publicizing results achieved, howe 
S nas been left quite largely HO the individual Depa Quas PE GS AUC 


. 


Thirdly, we believe. that DONNA EE with EPOWeTS t e n has 


E. dividends. From the beginning, we have consulted them ond will continue 
b So, individually and through their organizations, ‘in order to get help in 
jo ulating our program, and in order to be. assured of their support | in carryi 


ELA at out. Being able to point ‘out: that the improvement program was good. b 
ge paid dividends,  Publicizing bad conditions sean TODO E inpr oemet 
S have helped tremendously. ` v D Ug 


gram is that we have approached each problen 
concentrated on two or three each year without 


BD FOR R LABOR BY MECHANIZATION 
P ers WORK METHODS. 


by | 
EA DR PRSOHAldA 


have brought about some interestin g and important changes in the way farmers 
get work done. Some of these ere undoubtedly temporary labor-saving 
measures, while others appear to be of a permanent nature. In some 
instances, developments now t&king place will probably be of far-reaching 
‘importance in the future. t is not my intention to predict the future need 

for farm labor, especially in quantitative terms, but rather to call atten- 
tion to a few changes which have taken and are now taking place. Conditions 
in the future, and particularly the costs of getting a job done by different 
methods, will vary from time to tine and cause important changes in relation- 

, Ships. Cost in this sense includes not only the direct expenditure for 

Bo labor or equipment but extends also to managerial problems. 


The demand for and the. scarcity of farm labor during the past 5 years 


Because of the great need for fari labor 
farmers all over the nation nave been search: 


x ROME icultural colleges and 
amount of farm labor needed to do a given job. 


np ior means of reducing the 


E. Studies made at Purdue University nave shown that by the proper arrange- 
ment of farrowing pens and by locating the feed supply close to the pens, 
the time required for farrowing and caring for pigs can be greatly reduced. 
Major Savings were also made by using improved methods of supplying drink- 


upp 

E ing wéter to hogs. Running water piped to the hog lot was of course the 
—— . most efficient method. Where this was not feasible the use of a tank wagon 
sid or sied to transport water elimineted a great deal of walking and carrying 
EU. water in buckets. A very simple item of using a large outlet from the tank 
E greatly reduced the time necess ary to empty it. 

E. Carter in Vermont analyzed deiry barn chores on a farm on which labor 
P efficiency was much above average and reduced the time required to care for 
A 22 cows by 2 hours per day.2/ This was done largely through the planning 


-- . Of dairy chores, the adoption of quick milking methods, and the expenditure 

. of .a few dollars for remodeling and for extra tools. In some of our western 
states where winters are not so severe, I believe the time required to care 

for 20 cows can be reduced considsrably below that required by methods used 

-— = on Carter's Vermont farm. Quick milking, milking parlors, gravity grain 


= 


Supply, and loafing sheds were adaptable, all help to Lee man hours. 


— -—— 
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l/Presented by J. Ls Paschal, Ep Economist, Colorado A and M College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, at the Regional Farm I Conference of the 
Cooperative Extension Sire and ace Branch, PMA, U. S. Department of 
Nie Agriculture, January 16, 1947, at Salt Pais QU Utah. 


2, Lanterns Ro M., "Labor Sa aving Through Farm Job Analyses," Bul. 503, Vt. 
3 J 
AART i: Toot Sta., June 1943, 


minutes per thousand Teo was PU to do all daily l HS 
ayers wore housed in one building several stories high. The. use 2 of gre 
in supplying feed to chickens snd the use of dropping pits, de eep litter, 
end automatic disc watering devices have enabled poultrymen to greatly — 
increase the number of Tis which ono man san care for adequately. | AS new | 
"4 ^ dairy barns and poultry houses are constructed so that more efficient use 
0 of labor is possible, the operator using obsolete methods and equ esi 
will find himself more and more at & compe etitive disadva ntage.. 


During the prewar years, farm lobor, especie Bay hand laborers, recei 
har less ae and supervision than AER If a greater o 
put was desired the usual remedy vas to hire more workers. As the pene 
shortage QUAM more snd more acute during the progress of the wer, it. 
became increasingly evident that improvement was needed in the efficien 
J| of hend workers, particularly those with little experience. The farm wo 
|Simplification Pu A at Colorado A and M College, in cooperation v 
the labor section of the Extension Service, conducted several investiga: y 
tions snd developed & number of circulors and movic films for use An trait 
ing workers. 


n 


i 
Dr. Re We Roskelley of the Colorado Extension Service desi; "bur a Nr 
“sheet to assist string bean pickers in locating their weak points. ND ewe 
cooperation with employees concerned with the ‘supervision of labor, a d. 
number. of rexicen Nationals were checked for efficiency in methods: of ME 
picking. These workers were then interviewed and their weaknesses PD 
out, and they were shown how to pi ck more efficiently by making every move 
pis count. After a week of skins the same workers were checked agai : JUS 
Their daily output had increased from.15 to 20 percent. It was also found W 
that a good field supervisor was especially helpful in correcting the 


. faulty methods of workers and in helping them to iab the habit of Te Y te 
eae the best methods ; Ba Je jet E TAE. 


The job NAE onions is a time-consuming job in coronae a 
Investigations, including micromotion analyses of aNs metnods and. 
observations of. field operations, revealed that experienced, workers could ti 
"in many cases,.increase their output by 15 to 20 percent .2/ Results TP 
limited investigations indicate that the average worker is likely. to waste 
more hand motion when using a toppinz knife than when using ‘sheep shears. | | 
The main reason for this is that many workers cut with a pulling Mota Git) 
‘which carries the hands towards the body and away from the work center, i 


Observation of several groups of toppers indicated that many Workers, i 
-especially women and children, failed to shar rpon their cutting tools. often” ^ 


enough. The workers who had reputetions for high output were observed: SERE T 
‘sharpen their tools quive ire equently. 
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S/Aurd, L. M, unc Bierly Ivan, "Saving steps and Time in Caring. for Bens," 


Poultry Science, January 1947, Votat E. Mos hod VW ur 
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4/Paschal, Ue! Eres vend Roskelley, R. W., "How to. Top More Onions" Pre d 
Bul. 100, Colo. Agr. Exp. Sta., ACAD 1 1945. a ; 
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It was found that even experienced onion toppers were inclined to become 
careless of their’ methods, especially in the late morning and late afternoon 
as they became tired. Stop watch studies revealed an increased output of 
approximately 16 percent when the worker was careful to keep his basket 
close to the pile row and to observe the principles of motion economy. Need 


he 


of supervision to encourage workers to form and continue good work habi 
was demonstrated when workers were recnecked and found to have slipped back 
Bo their old inefficient habits. 
Because of the shortage of personnel in Colorado but little time was 
devoted to actual training of workers by careful individual supervision. 
Ihe field of labor saving in egriculture has barely been scratched and a 
great deal remains to be done if our farm workers are to receive the full 
benefits that may be obtained from an adequate work simplification research 
program combined with proper facilities for training and supervising workers. 


Potato cutting is the labor bottleneck at planting time on Colorado 
farms. Because of the large volume of potatoes which must be cut, the old 
method of grasping the potato in one hand and cutting it with a pocket knife 
was discarded long oe on most farms. Many of the more progressive growers 
have adopted the use of the rotary POTRED cutter developed at Colorado 
A and M College. 5/ re is very efiective in reducing cutting lebor require- 
ments and in preventing the transmission of ring rot, but e development 
was based on the need for diseese control rather then labor savi bg. rom 
the standpoint of profits on the potato enterprise, the WEE a cutter is 
an excellent investment but, at the same time, it is a rather expensive 
piece of equipment which is used but a few days each year. Research was 
conducted in the farm work simplification laboratory to devise a method of 
cutting potatoes which would use labor still more efficiently and at. the 
same time provide satisfactory control of ring rot spread and, if possible, 
secure it with a lower initial cost for equipment. These results were 
finally obtained by the use of a double-edged knife mounted pa in & 
table provided with a gravity feed end a double drop disposal. of Proper use 
of this equipment resulted in 25 percent increased output per worker and 
reduced fatigue as compered to the rotary cutter. The cutting table is 
designed so that a constant supply of potatoes is readily available, directly 
opposite the worker on the far side of the knife. The worker picks up a 


potato and pulls it toward him, splitting it in two on the knife. The potato 


is then turned h&lfway around and pushed through the knife, and the four 
pieces are then dropped through a small openi np-as the hands reach. for 
another potato. Since potatoes are cut Both going and coming, nearly all 
empty travel by the hands is eliminated This method therefore causes less 
fatigue than either the single-eüged knife or the rotary. disc. 

al disease-control features of the rotary 


5 
3 $14 
l 
LI 


oride was run down over the double-edged 


In order to retain the essenti 
cutter, a solution of mercuric ch 


con c Tes E RR AL T O ECRIRE DE m E 
5/Henderson, Wege, "The: Colorado Rotary Potato Cutter," Bul. 281-A, Ext. 
Serv., Colorado State College, Arril 1944. 


6/Paschal, J. Le, Lane, George H., and Kreutzer, W. A., "The Double-Edged 
Stationary Potato Cutt ting Knife," Bul. 493, Colo. Agri. Exp. Stad; 
May 1946. 
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a small acreage of potatoes can also afford it. While the benefits of labi 


T/Paschal, 


B/ Information furnished by A. J. Hammon, State Labor Supervisor for 


blade, to reduce the nn i af ring rot.) Tes 
at Colorado 4 and M College have demonstrated that thi 
essentially the same results as the rotary disc in redu 2 
ring rct by cutting tools. In addition, tne cutting table and va -edged | 
nife. is simple and easy to construct and can be made ina few hours. . 
Because of the low cost of the double-edged knife and table, operators hav: 


saving are important, they probably represent only a fraction of the benefi 
to' bo obtained by reducing the spread of ring rob. E ee NA aR 
The practice of picking potatoes into wire baskets is common in many a 
areas, but it is somewhat slowor than the picking belt which is widely used 
in Colorado. The basket requires the use of one or both hands to move yu i 
from place to place. From 1/4 TOU E. minute,for.l or 2 persons is required 
to empty the basket into a sack. In many cases one picker will hold theo 
sack open while the other empties tne baskets intovwit... TWO pictures are 
seldom evenly matched so the fast picker invariably waits for the slower 
one to finish filli g his basket or slows his pace to that of the slower i oi 
picker. D 


IW 


The use of a picking belt enables the average able-bodied male to pick a 
about ZO percent more potatoes in a day than if he uses a beaket. 7, This 
greater output does, however, require more enorgy through dr NUM 
of potatoes. For chis reason it is not much used by women and children. 
The sack is suspended between the kmces from a belt. This leaves both | . 
hands free to scoop Poe into tho sack, and of course there is no basket _ 
to empty.  - ; NOUS de 


` 


inexperienced labor, and, to a certain extent, the indifferent attitude of 
some farm workers has induced farmers to look for every possible means of S 
reducing tne need for hired labor. bartially because high wages put extra 
money in their pockets, some potato workers in the San Luis Valley of PET: 
Colorado arbitrarily decided to tuke 2 and sometimes 3 holidays per week ER 
quring the.harvest season. ®, this practice was particula arly exasperating | 
in the Velley, where the season is short and the danger of potatoes freezing 
in the ground is great. The enforced idleness of regular employees and - SANE 
equipmcnt.alone appears to be sufficiently important to cause farmers to ji 
exert cvery effort to reduce and, as far as possible, eliminate the need for | 
day harvest hands. The unwise actions of perhaps Eam few workers aurane 
periods of personal prosperity may. lead to the development of methods and | 


machines with which hand la bor cannot compcte in the future even at greatly. i 
reduced rates of pay. : j05 V M 


The* shortage of farm labor, the difficulties connected with the use of 
YA 


The difficulty of securing and retaining satisfactory labor for potato 
picking is causing an incrcasing number of farmers to consider the purchase 
of a potato combine. A machine of this type is manufactured at Greeley, 
Colo., and is. being used in différent sections of Colorado and in several 
other staves. Earl Cogburn of Gilcrest, Colo., who is a large grower of = 
early potatoes, was one of the first, pud is one of the. most enthusiastic, 


Je Le, "How to et More Potatoes," Press Bul. 98, Golo. Agr: 
Expt. Sta., October 1944 2 in 
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users of this machine. He reports that in a potato field yielding 225 
sacks per acre, the machine will dig and sack on an average of 100 sacks 

4 per hour. The machine requires a relatively light tractor to pull the 

combine and drive the power takeoff. The machine has a remarkably light 
Graft as demonstrated during the rast summer Dy kr. Cogburn who success- 

T fully used a Fordson tractor to operate it. The machine consists of a long 
digger chain, a short cross conveyer ,. and a long sorter belt running in the 
Opposite direction of the digger chain. Under ordinary operating conditions 

2 men stand at the cross conveyer anc remove the vines from the potatoes. 
This is an important and fairly hard job which requires care to see that 
no potatoes remain on the vines. From 2 to 3 sorters sit or stand along- 
sidé the sorter belt and remove clods, Vines, and other inert material. 

One man stands at the end of the sorter belt, sacks the potatoes, and sets 
them on to & moving truck which accompanies the machine down the field. 

E The 2 men removing vines and the 3 sorters compose the crew which would 
compare with 8 to 10 able-bodied men required to hand pick the same quantity 
of potatoes per hour. -Mr. Cogburn states that through the use of this com- 
bine he has been able to reduce his picking costs &n average of 50 percent 
over a period of 3 years. .The quality of his potatoes compares favorably 
with those picked by hand end he has had nó difficulty because of abnormal 
tare. The use of this machine eliminates the need for from 6 to 8 able- 
bodied men. The job of removing clods and other inert material from the 
sorter beit is one that can easily be performed by persons of either sex 
l2 years of age or older. It can be done by family or other labor which 
is not capable of doing the heavy work of picking potatoes. © 


These machines have encountered some difficulty in hard land where 
clods are a problem, but experience and know-how have enabled operators to 
use this machine satisfactorily even under these conditions. In instances 
where clods are extremely bad, the potatoes have ‘been picked out of the 
clods while the clods are allowed to go on over the belt and drop to the 
ground. Some farmers are considering the possibility of bulking potatoes, 
especially in the late potato areas where the tubers arc mature and are 
not easily skinned or bruised at harvest time. The idea may seem rather 
far-fetched, but no more so than was the idea of combining potatoes 5 years 
ago. If potatoes may be bulked, need of the 2 men required to load the 

| truck and the hand labor of unloading wiil be eliminated. 


The auto and the truck have, generally speaking, largely eliminated 
i the horse as a source of-power on most farms. Furthermore, they have re- 
placed man as a source of power for many farm jobs, or have greatly reduced 
the number of men required to do a given amount of farm work. For many 
: Colorado farmers, a manure loaaor attached to a tractor has replaced from 
4 to 10 men on such jobs as loading manure, sand, gravel, beet pulp, and 
1 other heavy bulk material. For hendling manure this loader attachment 
replaces about 6 mon. It performs as speedily at 5 p.m. as at 8 a.m. and 
i the tractor h&s plenty of reserve power for nendling unusually wet and 
A. heavy manure. It is always capable of moving as big a load as the fork 
will carry. 


ie A loading fork mounted on a truck chasis and especially designed to re- 
move manure from low cattle sheds was constructed by W. P. Kintzley, foreman 
of the Colorado'A and M College farm. By replacing the manure fork with a 


-6- " 
large fork similar to a hay sweep, this loading machine is also used to collect 
and transport grain bundles directly: to. the threshing machine, thereby elimi- 
nating the need for field pitchers anc: bundle trucks. | 
"Y E ee. ; ] 3 

Threshing crews which used hay sweeps vo. dgliect and transport grain . . 
bundles and which handled the. threshed grein in bulk were composed of about 
half as many men as those on which all. the bundles were forxed by hand and 1 =e 
tae grain moved in sacks. . R : DMA 


À Weld County farmer uses his manure loader to remove hay Írom the stack 
when using.a stationary hay grinder. For this purpose he designed a special 
fork with teeth made of automobile axles.. Another farmer who disliked loading 
beet pulp with.a hand fork also observed that much time was wasted by farmers 
waiting.their turn to get into the pit. His manure loader greatly reduced the 
PP ade i used.in loading trucks at the pit and nearly: climinated tne waiting 
line. , Other farmers were glad to pay him & nominal sum to losd their trucks 
ana be.on their Ways. 


ei 


Arvid Anderson at Haxtun, Colo.,.vsed his manure loader to replace four 
men at corn ghellings He built a lO0-bushel howper over the sheeler feeder 
and fii led it with his manure loader. More corn was shelled per hour because 
of the uniform maxim un flow of car corn into the sheller. i 
The tractor posthold digger is rapidly increasing in popularity in 
sections in eastern Colorado where the soil is free from-large rocks. : 
Approximately 30 seconds are required to make £ hole, as compared with: several 
minutes of hand digging, especially in hard, dry soil. 
cplacing an irrigation.shovel but that 
very thing is being done by more and more, farmers. - A study which I mado in 
the Yellowstone Valley of Montana in 1942 revealed that improved land lovel- 
ling Pur only saved labor but increesed .erop yields. Farmers reported oa 
land v iich ordinarily would be considered as sé.tisfactorily leveled but which 
later was leveled unusually well by modern PUEDE: On the average hand 
labor for irrigation w&s reduced by SC percent and at ‘the seme time crop 


yields increased 20 percent, probably due at least in part to better distri- '" 
bution of water. 


Few people think of a tractor as r 


Certain methods of harvesting grein have not only reduced the total 
efunount of man labor required but have so spread out the combinir ig season that 
the entire job is done with regular hired or family ‘labor. 


A farmer living : near Stoneham, Colorado, operates a large farm but has 
not hired a day of harvest labor. during the lub 5 years. As much as possible 
of his grain is combi aed in the rerular, manner. «The remainder is windrowed 
with two old headers. The swaths from both: headers ure windrowed close 
enough together that later a genius with a. pickup attachment picks up both 
windrows, or tne equivalent of ' &'éo-foot swath, at one trip around the field. 
This not only reduces combine tr avel by n&lf but. concentrates the straw which : 
is dumped in piles by means of a buncher operated by a small boy ridins the 
combine. Later when time and IE conditions permit, tractor buck rakes 
are used vo buck the straw together for stacking o. . 2 


AMET PUER 


Tractor power combined with timeliness helped to reduce man labor for 
thinning and weeding beets even before the days of segmented seed. Opera- 
tions performed at the proper time before beets are planted reduce the amount 
of hand weeding required. ‘This procedure is especially important when seg- 
mented seed and mechanical thinning or cross blocking are used. when whole 
beet seed is planted, several times as many pounds are required to seed an 
acre, and 2. to 30 hours of hand labor are required for blocking, thinning 
and weeding. 3, Tests made. show that by the simple expedient of using 1/4 as 
much whole seed, hand labor was reduced about 7 hours to 21.47 hours per acre. 
By the use of the segmented seed end the long-handled hoe, :with no hand 
thinning, the labor was reduced to 12.41 hours per acre. Tests made by the 
American Crystal Sugar Company in Minnesota and reported on by the Beet Sugar 
Devélopment Foundation on 700 acres on 30 different farms in 1945 revealed 
"some startling results. %, Planting segmented seed with precision planters, 
cross-blocking with customary. weeding tools, and weeding with a long-handled 
hoe reduced labor to approximately 1/4 that required by methods in common 
use lO years ago. Approximately 90 percent of the beets in Minnesota were 
mechanically cross-blocked in 1946. The late E. M. iiervine of Colorado 
A and M College, did some of the pioneer work on segmented seed and mechanical 
cross-blocking. These two techniques eliminated hand thinning entirely and 
reduced man labor to 2.5 hours per acre on test plots.lÜ0/ The reductions of 
thinning labor, which I have already discussed, were obtained without | 
significant losses in yield. There are, however, several. important tech- 
niques which a farmer must observe if he is to successfully use segmented 
seed and mechanical thinning. The results I have given you were obtained in 
1945 and earlier. The results obtained in 1946 have not generally been 
released yet, but from a few preliminary reports I have learned that important 
progress has beon made in reducing labor necds. Mechanical thinning makes 
it possible to. get the job done at the proper time. Tests made by the 
Montana Agricultural Experiment Station in 1946 show the importance of time- 
liness. All of several different methods of mechanical thinning performed 
at the proper time resulted in more profit than delayed hand thinning. 


Tractors plus equipment are rapidly assuming man's hard labor of 
harvesting beets. The power beet loaders now in use on many farms enable 
2 men to put on a load of beets in 5 minutes, or perhaps 10 minutes over-all 
time. This entirely eliminetes the manual work of forking beets, reprcsent- 
ing a tremendous saving. of time. The use of the loader also enables the 
farmer to haul many more beets per man and per truck per day. 


Use of the mechanical harvester is rapidly being adopted. In 1946, 
150,000 acres of beets were harvested by 2,150 mechanical harvesters. 
In spite of the severe storms in’some areas, this is an average of about 
70 acres per machine. Expectations are that approximately 4,000 additional 
machines, or a total of about 6,200, will be in use in 1947. It is expected 
that these machines will harvest approximately 450,000 acres of beets. 


9/Data ‘supplied by Phil Smith, Beet Sugar Development Foundation, Fort 
Coilins, Colo. 


10/Mervine, E. M., and Barmington, R. D., “Mechanical Thinning of Sugar 
Beets," Bul. 476, Colo. Agr. Exp. Sta., March 1943. 
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Ihe rapid adoption of this machine indicates that in spite of the fact 
that they are new and therefore contain many mechanical bugs, tney are, in 
the judgment of beet raisers, proving practical. : í 

à record of 121 machines in 1945 in Nebraska showed an average of 4.76 
man hours required to place an average acre yield of 15.5 tons into the 
truck.9/ ~ These 4.78 hours compare with 34 hours for doing the same amount PET 
of work when the beets are topped by hand. In simpler terms, the machine 
turns out $ tons per man hour as compared with a little less than 1/2 ton 
per man hour when topping is done by hand. 


A farmer living near Fort Collins purchased a new beet harvester in 
1946 and, after about 1 week of learning to run the machine, he was able, 
with the aid of 1 man, to top and load an average of 45 tons of beets a day. 14y 
With the average quality of beet help available in 1946, he estimates that 
the machine and 2 men replaced ö hend toppers in addition to labor involved. 
in the job of lifting, and loading beets. This particular cperator ran into 
cifficulty because of an unseasonal, heavy, wet snow which kept him out of 
the field for a long time. However, he was thoroughly sold on the use of the 
mechanical topper. He believes that it will save hima great deal of money 
each years. Also he prefers to usc the mechanical topper because of the 
cifficulty encountered in securing labor. He was especially dissatisfied 
with the poor topping job dons by laborers and says that the machine does a 
much more uniform job than do hand toppers available at the present tine. 
Thus, mechanical harvesting of beets practicaliy eliminates the need for 
seasonal labor. However, the hazard is ever present that in the event of 
conditions preventing the use of c harvester, the unavailability: of hand 
labor might cause severe losses to sugar beet: growers. 


It is too early to accuratcly determine the cost of harvesting bests 
when the machines are completely developed, but figures available at the: 
present time indicate that they moy be half the cost of hand lebor. They 
will undoubtedly be low enough to completely climinate the need for hand 
topping in areas whére mechanized equipment can be used. 


Great reductions have been mado in the time required to harvest corn 
for silage. In the days' when the corn binder was used on the Colorado A and M 
farm, a crow of 12 wien and 4 trucks for 13s crew hours, or 160 man hours, 
were required to cut, chop, and place 8 acres of corn in an upright silo. 
An improvement which climinated the need for 4 loaders in the ficld was made 
by building an elevator which elevated bundles of corn directly from the 
binder onto à truck. Tho introduction of a field chopper greatly reduced the 
man hours required to do this job. Only 3 trucks instead of 4 are required, 
and 7 men instead of 12, and the crow time is reduced to 10 hours. The 
adoption of this new equipment reduced.man hours from 160 to 70 hours. An 
additional saving arises from the fact that the cost of twine is climinated 
when field choppers are used. i 
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&/See footnote p. 7. 


11/Observations made by the writer. 
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The manufacture of combine choppers, that is, a machine that can be 
used for cutting and chopping corn or for picking up hay out of the windrow 
end chopping it, promises to gróatiy reduce the time of harvesting both hay 
and corn. A large number of these machines are now in use in the Fort 
Collins area, Over 100 arë now on order with Fort Collins equipment dealers 
for delivery as soon us they are available. 


Methods .of harvesting hay are undérgoing some very important changes. 
Formers zre very much interestéd in the number of hours of farm labor 
required to harvest a ton of hay. They are also concerned with the form in 
which the hay is harvested, particularly insofar as'the method of harvest- 
“ing affects the timo, effort, ond cost involved in feeding. a dnte 


A study of methods of harvesting alfalfa hay in the irrigated' sections 
of northern Colorado was started last June by Harry Sitler of the B.A.E. and 
myself represonting the Colorado A and NH College. The analysis of data is 
not complete but some very interesting facts concerning labor requirements 
are now available. Most of the mowing is done by tractor mowers with an 
average of 0.42 man hour per acre. . 


The job of curing hay which consisted of raking and turning operations 
for hay to be stacked required an average of 0.6 of an hour per ton. 


The jos of getting the hay from tho windrow or bunch into the stack was 
accomplished by three different methods. | 


With the use of tractor buck rakes to bring hay to the stack yards 
and overshot tractors to raise it on to the stack, the average time required 
to store a ton of hay was 1.94 man hours per ton. The total harvesting 
time averaged 2,97 man hours per ton. 


second method, same as thc first but using stripped-down cutos and 
trucks to power the buck rakes, was only slightly faster. 


he 


A third method which is very promising so fer as labor saving is con- 
cerned required only one machine - a stacker buck rake, to bring the hay 
to the yard and place it on the stack. The need for the overshot stacker, 
the truck or tractor to power it, and the driver was eliminated. Storing 
time was 1.26 man hours per ton compared to 1.94 man hours for the tractor 
buck rake method, 


Some farmers speeded up the over-all crew time required to store hay by 
this method by using an auto or tractor buck rake to bring most of the hay 
in near to the stack yard where it was placed on the stack by the stacker 
buck rake. This equipment has the desirable feature that hay may be placed 
at any desired point on 3 or 4 sides of the stack. It can also be used for 
loading manure, bucking grain bundles for threshing and many other farm jobs. 


As already mentioned a great many Colorado farmers are very much 
interested in field pickup choppers for harvesting alfalfa hay. These 
choppers not only save harvesting labor but put the hay in chopped form 


which growers believe is highly desirable from a feeding point of view. 
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Harvesting hay with a pickup chopper required the fewest man hours per 
ton of any method studied. This method averaged 2.2.mon hours per ton com- 
pared with approximately 2.3 hours for the stacker buck which was the fast- 
cst method of putting hay in the stack. However, the stacked hay &bsorbs 
still more labor if it is to be put through a stationary chopper or grinder. 


Two brothers living nesr Windsor have reduced to the minimum labor 


requirements for chopping nay from the windrow and piling it at the feedlots. 


Only two men make up the crew. One man operates the chopper to which is 
attached o rubber tired trailer to receive the chopped hay; the other mean p 
using a pickup to pull the trailer, does the hauling and unloading which is 
quickly ond simply donc. A wire not is pleced in the bottom of the trciler. 
Unloading is merely a matter of hooking cables on the netting to a fixed 
object and driving forwerd. The netting does the rest. When enough loads 
are on the ground to make it worth while a manure losder is used to pile it 
into the desired rick in a motter of a few minutes. 


This procedure requires about 1 man hour per ton for storing in this 
manner as compared with 3 for putting loose hay up in the stack and later 
hauling it to the feed yard. 


`A few farmors took short cuts in.storing and grinding alfalfa hay by . 
bucking it directly to a stationary grinder instead of stacking it. Total 
man hours per ton were approximately the same as putting it in stack. Com- 
pared with grinding from the stack, grinding from buck rakes saved all the. 
time required to pitch from the stack into the grinder. 
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FARM LABOR STUDIES IN INDIANAM 
. by Tn 
l DR. LOWELL $. HABDIN 


In cooperation with A. Mi Niéhter and the Emergency Farm Labor Program, 
«e the Furdue Agricultural Economics Department has in progress 7 surveys dealing 
wita saanges in farm labor conditions and labor utilization, This summary deals 
with items of interest to persons concerned with the farm labor program. 


| Survey 1. Changes in farm labor utilization in a good central Indiana areas 


| | 
| Agricultural Changes in Forest Township; Clinton County, Indiana, 1910-1946; 


: __ _ (Based upon a survey of 100 farms in each period). | 


Pre-war I War I Depression War IT 
Item fr date - period period year year 
SON Ca E AUi TES SERT 1910,1912-15 1916-17 1932 1945 
d Total acres per farm 118 505 130 146 174 
M Total capital ver farm $24,088  . $29,543 $12,255 $41,989 
| Total receipts per farm £417 7 3,837 s S12 10,193 
5 Total expenses per farm 770 i 1,303 1,019 . 4,628 
Average farm income 1,407 2,634 | 493 5,565. 
Months man labor per farm 
Eyred 4,1 4,4 3e0 24,8 
Family 2.8 3,0 4.4 4,9 
Total (operator 12 mos.) 18,9 «51 MO SU ede i Logger 
Man equivalent Leb? du. 52 t62 ; 1,65 
Labor as % of total expense y] M 24% 18% 19% 
Machinery investment... ^ ~ $366(1.54) $444(1.5%) $401(34%) $3,281(8%) 
Auto, tractor, truck expense ($) ids (and y 10$ 91 
Hired machine work ($) - 7h . 6% va 49, 
Work ‘animals per 100 acres Sao UU: & vau 0,4 
Farms with tractors O 7 49 93 
Cron acres per man | 67 87 78 89 
Productive animal units per man 13 15 L9 2l 
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farmers? 
a) Complete the mechanization process; improve use of equipment, In 1945: 
4 of corn harvested by mechanical pickers ........... 98% 
% of small grain harvested by combine ........ ees 92% 
% of hay harvested with baler ...... VAT ADI A Qui Sate .. 47% 
EON. RT m un EPAke. oam eoo Dog "RES 
$ 1 y A .fielà ghopper s.f t pilpitliets 94 
$ Ww wv " erts vv ER PETERPRERFTERERT. . 11% 


b) Improve labor efficiency with livestock. 55% of work was with livestock in 
1945. Crop acres per man increased 25% in last 15 years; animals per man 
changed little. This is partly a building problem, 


c) Continue to carry ideas, practices, and methods from the more efficient to 
the less efficient. Low third had livestock efficiency of 56 and 158 work 
units ver man; high third had livestock efficiency of 146 and 334 work units 


E per man, 


— | 


Ue enam un qune ee itm cy E ——— E oe ER M CER DNE "UP DEC RE" Na SURE 

*Dr. L. S. Hardin, Assistant Professor, Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana, presented at the Regional Farm Labor 
Conference, Chicago, Illinois, January 21, 1947. 
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Survey 2, Ch 


* 


se ch din si Cee beat a " F 
aracteristics of ‘the fart Tabor: force in 3 Indiana Counties. 


, 
w 6 
Gn m eR 
^ mue Y A MA era? kK Us 
30-7 Oasis) ` 
] à Au Ud 


(Tnis 


Bügmepy Range. upon 78 farms in one county), 


Charaeteristieg of 


operators (78) : 


Characteristics of laborers (77) 


Age of owners . ' 52 Experience, average l^. ylf3 
Age of Dart owners "46 Education, average l yr. H.S, 
Age of tenants Eos How paid: 
* Education avei "^ (8 yrs. HS. i Straight wages... 45% 

Wife's educ. ave. 4 yrs. H. Su Wages J share" =~" 2 d 
Farm exoerience . 34 yrs. Other be 30% 
Management decisions. made by _ owning autos . 56% 

Operatór"4 70% ~ 7$ owning livestock ^ ^ 564. 

Wife 10% $ with written agreement 54- 

Others 20% % desiring " " 455 

: Days vacation per year 8 

Summary: Among regular farm laborers ist abkdony 2/5 wend re to become farm 
operators. `:Some form of satisfactory incentive wage(share, bonus, etc.) may 
be increasingly important to both the laborer and farmer, Trends appear to be 
two: (1) toward greater use of incentives; (2) toward hiring more labor as 


custom or job workers, 


. Movement, Utilization, .and Housing of migrant agricultural workers in 
Indiana in 1946, 


Survey 3. 


a) Make-up.of group:. . ` a resist route: 
Workers (95$ family Wits). 4583 Home to Ind, to home ........ 86% 
Non-work8Pe esliers E. V. 850 Home-Mich.-Ind. pilone inisa da. YEP 
Total nber 4...4. 9. (44. DOSE Home-Mich,.-Ind,-Mich,-Home .. 2% 


228 work groups of 1 to 810 (ave.20) 


f) Conveyance! 

b) Home state: Anta: ‘the atin ionia «add ng Oke 
Ce TAN wees PARNE FOT R a M ERNE 152 treser 69% 
Arkansas eT eee Mas vda uU Public PETAT v **U T ET T a 
MisBOUYli (Adosaa'eesekenaatede CREDO we oul sgt 
Kentucky .. pesesccecescessess 26 Eg) Years Experience In Ind.: 
Tennessee. Baweasigdecischeed. eee Ist year im dads “fyrteece se ND 

ea. S end year 1D Ioar ee ee ee ENO CP 

ES Reed Ah Nea Ww 3E LS disi eus ra ord year 10 [nde O 22500 220 0$ 119 
Men.ove?, 18iee.s sas ieeketaes CONO 4th year or more n 45% 
Women over BB saystagepesteae CUE | 
Youth 14sl@iegsccussaaazetrade Sth L) Period of work in Ind.t: 

Children under 14 |,..7.,:.... 154 " More than 10.wks, «i4 403929 42% 
10 wks, revere yy PORT e TT php 1 

à) Housingo.e preire 2i TO Pian ia eS Pe A 10 
On farms eph het 46% ' ^ TS "PRO ETE QUUM Wu T qp 
Canning Co, Camps Seek ee am 51% É tied ack) E PN ihe DRM ee MEME 3% 

T 5 © BW sla da ig vui vs Oe 
d rehi tot te skke RICERTOM PE 
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Survey 4. Influence of Buildings, Equipment, and Work Methods on Effectiveness 
of Labor Utilization with Livestock, Based on 40 farms in 3 South 


Central Indiana Counties, 1945). 


Variations and Averages for Various Factors on Farms Surveyed 


Item Range Average 
No. men per farm | l.l - 4.2 2.09 
Total labor cost (operators G $1500 per yr.) $1600 ~ $6366 $2825 
Total work units Qe 1990 520. 
Work units per man 102. -..-470 256. 
Labor cost per crop acre | ES 07... 017,27 . $7.01 
P Labor expense per work unit $3.03- 13.40 $5. 80 
; % of work on livestock | | 0 44 - caa: 62 
" Hogs: . 
Hrs. labor per hog raised 0.95- 15,52 5-59 
ae " " wt. pork 0.24—- 4,22 2.4 
Labor as $ of total expense | 2 23 bd 
Labor expense per cwt. pork ` O0. 24— 5.00 Tan 
No, hogs raised per farm 4l- 710 216 
Minutes per sow per day 1.8 - 23 9.6 
" MIB oe 0.2 — 2,8 0.9 
Dairy: 
Dairy cows per farm l - 47 8.6 
Hrs. labor per cow per year 45 = 273 139 
Labor cost per Cwt, milk sold $0.40- $4.05 ideali 
Labor as % of total cost 1i "Ue 46 27 
Minutes per cow per day Poe 58 23 
. Percent of the farms hand milking . | 76: 


Beef cattle: 


No beef cows 2 32 10,1 
Hrs. labor per cow/yr. 567 e 14,9 Su 
Feeder cattle per farm having 10. - 38 24 
Hrs, labor per feeder/yr | Babe .. ct Al aut Eihsofioqud 99 
Sheep: ` M 
No. ewes per farm m LD y 93: 3667 
Hrs. lobor per ewe/yft, "e wx 3041 10 
Poultry: | ; du l 
Hens per farm i DET re 400 133 
Hrs. labor per hen/yr. lk 12.5 4. 6 
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Percentage Distribution of Costs Seasonal Distribution of'Labor on Hogs 


Item Hogs Dairy ‘in Percent of Total — 
Feed 76 46 Season ' no; Percent 
Bedding 1 45 0 Spring farrowing, suckling 2ó 
Bldg.,equ!t, 2 6 summer feeding | 18 
Interest emi = Res "X  gummer- sow gestation. 8 
Labor il 27 Fall farrowing, suckling 16 
Overhead i 2 Winter feeding x 25 
Other : 6: 1l Winter sow gestation ' 10 
Total 100 . 100 "T TOPEL TENTIS Maa cen 
Summary! Opportunities for increasing the effectiveness of livestock labor 


utilization are infinite.. Even the more efficient farmers studied can improve 
materially. We hope to define the reasons for some of the‘ above variations, 

They center about buildings, equipment, chore methods, production systems, and 
production practices, Subject matter (or commodity) extension specialists are 


probably the best persons to help farmers in this important area of teaching, 


Survey 5. Variations in Labor requirements and returns on various crops in“ 
Northern Indiana, 1946, Survey 6 is a similar study in the same area for 
different classes of livestock, Number of records obtained: ; 


À Crops Livestock 
Corn 100 Dairy 100 
Oats 100 Hogs 85 
Wheat 90 Poultry 79 
Clover 80 Sheep ie 
Alfalfa “ac. OG Beef cattle 8 
Soybeans 35 Total 280: 
Total 2470 TENES 


Survey 7. Relationship of labor efficiency to farm earnings in Indiana, 1945, 


Summary: —— 

l. Size of business is so important in periods of highly favorable prices that 
the importance of labor efficiency is easily obscured. ; : 

2. Size remains the most important factor in obtaining effective labor utili- 
zation on individual farms, Time is money only if it can be used for 
productive work, d - 

5. To fully and accurately measure the importance of labor efficiency, a better 
measure of efficiency is needed. (The commonly used measure, productive: man 
york units per man is not satisfactory, A new measure, unit of output, has 
been developed and is‘ being tested). . T 

4. Labor income is not a totally satisfactory measuring stick for testing the 
merits of effective labor utilization. Returns per hour of labor is. swoérior, 
For extension demonstration of the need for more effective use of labor; im 
puts (hours. of labor),.cutput (quantity and value of products), and net^ 
earnings (real wages or returns ver hour of labor) probably should te more 
carefully defined, 
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REDUCING THE NEED FOR LABOR BY MECHANIZATION AND BETTER WORK METHODS 
Dr, R. M. Carter* 


While our farm labor utilization people in Vermont have done a fine job 

= during the war years in securing the help of city boys and girls, and of some 
foreign workers, for our farms, migratory labor, as we usually think of it, 
has not been as much of a problem in our State as it has been in other sections, 
as previous speakers on this program have indicated. We have ouite as great an : 
incentive, however, for reducing the need for labor as have the rest of the 
States, since wages paid per month for hired help have risen 315 percent above 
the prewar level, and these same men are now working, on the average, 2 hours 
per day less than are the farm owners. AM 2 


The pressure which is being applied to our farmers all over the Nation 
as a result of changing economic. and social conditions, the demand which is 
being made for more and more money for less and less work, may be increased 
materially in the next few years if the current trend toward lower prices for 
farm commodities continues. Many of us who are particularly interested in 
helping farmers with their labor problems see only one happy solution to this 
matter: an increase in the productivity per man hour for all farm workers. 


I regret that I lack an intimate acquaintance with many agricultural 
operations. My own experience as a research man has been limited to working 
with farmers on their problems in the harvesting of hay and in the chores 
about the dairy barn. The examples I shall use to illustrate my points in 
this discussion are drawn from these studies, and may not hold in other parts 
of the United States, i 


I think there are, two satisfactory ways of reducing the need for labor 
on our farms. 


One of these methods of obtaining. greater production per worker is by 
increased mechanization of. the farm. This method of approaching the problem. 
has been applied in industrial organizations in all parts of the country with 
great success, and it is currently thought of as the farmer's great oppor- 
tunity to emancipate himself from a great deal of drudgery. 


"Mechanization,'! according to Webster, "is the replacing of personnel 
with machinery wherever possible." It involves the use of machinery, of tools. 
There are three possible groupings of such tools. There are tools of an 
elementary type, hand tools, whose efficiency of operation is:conditioned in 
every way by the abilities of the workmen using them. These include hoes, 
shovels, brooms, wheelbarrows, pitchforks, etc. They are scarcely even mentioned 


——— — ——— ———- ———— —— — — —— eee —— —À— Ó— — — m——— X me eae 


*Presented by'Dr. R. M, Carter, Rural Sociologist, University of Vermont, 

Burlington, Vermont, &t the Regional Farm Labor Conference of the Cooper&- 

tive Extension Service and Labor Branch, PMA, U. S, Department of Agriculture, at 
tlantic City, Ne J., January 29, 1947. 
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in the same breath with that magic word, mechanization, but should never be 
ignored. They are used far more hours per year on our dairy farms than are other 
forms of machinery. They satisfy our definition in that they permit one man i 
with tools to accomplish as much as could several men utilizing their bare hands. 
Within limits, our farmers should provide themselves with all indicated elemen- 
tary tools, They are relatively cheap, and should be kept in first-class con- 
dition. Duplication of these tools is often an economy. One dairyman, for 
example, provided four hoes for use in his barn. These four hoes, “used to 

remove manure dropped on the platform during milking, when properly distributed, 
saved him approximately 300 feet of travel twice each day. In another ease a 
Simpie tool, a sécond milk strainer, was added to milk-room eauipment. Saving 
in straining time by this single change cut over-all time by 16 minutes per 

day, because faster handling of the milking machines became possible. 


There is a second grouping of tools which I shall term semi-automatic. 
Tools in this group are power driven. The milking machine and the semi-auto- 
matic hay baler are two examples. The proper operating speed of these machines 
is fixed within certain limits. The operator cannot hurry the machine, but 
unless the operator keeps up with the machine, the efficiency of such machines 
is often seriously curtailed. To draw examples from research ucne in Vermont, 
less ‘than 15 percent of the milking-machine operators in cur Stote in 19/2 
were able to keep up with machines. Aside from the economic loss involved on 
85 percent of our farms by failure of operators to "make the grade," there were 
also serious losses due to-reduction in production, udder injury, and milk 
cuality. For another of our semi-automatic machines, the 3-man hay baler, our 
records showed that last year about 5 out of every seven machines were held 
back through the inability of the men handling them to keen up with the machin- 
ery. TA PEN which involves semi-automatic machinery brings vith it 
problems of worker training, and of a special type of coordination between work- 
man and machine which were not acute in the case of elementary tools. 


Fully automatic machines are not limited by the human factor to any appre- 
ciable degree. The barn stable-cleaner, for example, which involves the pressing 
of a button to remove manure from the gutter to manure pile or pit, works at the 
speed predetermined by the manufacturer. The same condition is true. as regards 
such field machines as the l-man, or fully automatic, hay baler. Here, since 
ties are made by mechanical fingers, operator skill and training do not enter 
into the picture. When smaller bales are desired, the knots are made at more 
frecuent antervals;  There-is no rider in danger of getting era off when the 
‘going gets rough. Mechanical fingers are prepositioned. As long as fully. 
automatic machines are properly adjusted, an understanding of the correct 
method of operating these machines is not needed. 


These statements concerning the way in which mechanization is solving 
farm problems cannot go unaualified, If we are to suggest mechanization as one 
method of reducing the farmer's need for labor, we must give out certain warn- 
ings, or danger signals concerning mechanization which E bhe usesof 
semi-automatic and fully automatic ,tools. i 
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The first of these cautions, pointed up by our Vermont haying studies, is 
that to be.successful semi- and fully-automatic tools must be used together in 
efficient combinations. The field hay chopper, for example, requires the con- 
current use of other equally modern equipnent items, as large, high-sided 
trucks or trailers, preferably equipped with automatic unloading devices, large 
capacity blowers, and ampie power. The.farmer vho wants to bale hay efficiently 
cannot afford to pick bales off the field by hand and lift them onto high platform 
hayracks, draw them to the barn by horses, and finally lift them off the rack by 
hand into the haymow where they are carried into place and piled. Indeed, he 
needs high speed trucks of large capacity, bale loaders or trailers, unloading 
devices at the barn, and conveyors within the loft itself. 


Another caution is in the matter of repairs. Servicing of mechanical equip- 
ment is of prime importance. Lack of a small part, which may take but 5.minutes .' 
to replsce in a machine, heid up haying operations on one farm for 4 days. The 

wner had to travel 540.miles in his car to secure the unit from a dealer in 
Massachusetts, 4 bale elevator broke down on one farm where I was checking 
operating time, and a crew of four men stood idle for:8 minutes while the fifth 
man repaired a broken link in the drive chain. Total loss of time: three- 
quarters of an hour, 


‘The amount and type of help available is also related to the part played 
by mechanization in reducing the need for labor. The milking machine is an 
example of a semi-automatic tool whose introduction almost invariably increases 
output per hour, But as previously pointed out, labor of improper quality can 
definitely limit the effectiveness of this tool. ! 


There is a physical barrier on some farms which may maké mechanization 
unwise. We should be careful about recommending some types of farm machinery 
for field operation in certain areas. One of the most efficient hay harvesting 
devices studied in Vermont was the field chopper. It has a splendid operating 
record on our stone-frec clay areas. One farmer in a rocky section, however, » 
introduced a field chopper into his operations, and ruined a $1,400 unit in a 
very few minutes, He finished haying with the old-fashioned loader, and 2 years 
later the automatic machine was still standing,. unused, in a corner of his shed. 
There is another type of physical barrier on some farms which. might also be. 
mentioned, as introduction of more equipment than the existing labor force can 
handle, I know of several instances where there are three separate tractors 
on 3-man farms. One farmer who milks alone trys to use four milker pails. . Men 
seeking relief from their labor problems .sometimes advance too rapidly or. too 
far into a mechanization program. 


Some farmers are only concerned vith specd in getting their work done, 


"and are not particularly interested in the number of workers needed at a given 


——— 


time. Farmers in Vermont who use the loose hay losder hitched behind a hay rack, 
for example, had haying crews of about three workers per farm. Farmers who use 
hay balers usually utilized at least seven men at one tine. The most efficient 
individual we found in our haying study that handled baled hay had. 10. men working . 
all the time: the operator of the fully automatic baler, six men operating two 
trucks which shuttled back and forth hetween field and barn hauling and unloading 
hay, two men who were kept busy in the haymow placing the bales, and yet another 
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man who kept hay mowed and raked ahead of the.baling crew. On the other hand, 
many farmers feel they must get their work done with the regular farm help. 

An entirely different meaning must.be.given to mechanization when dealing with 
farmers who have this second prob] em. 


l cannot leave the subject of the relation of mechanization to type of 3 
worker without some comment concerning individual capabilities. I feel that 
many of the boys and young men working on farms as operators and hired hands 
enjoy working with power equipment, But power eauipment often establishes a 
speed for workmen as well as a draft on their energy which is in excess of 
that needed when simpler horse or hand-operated tools are used. Studies show 
that the number of women and children employed in the hay harvesting crew 
declines as mechanization increases. "While there are exceptions we can all 
call to mind, women, children, and old men have little or no place in 159lnd y 
operations of the magnitude of fully mechanized hay harvest. "Our problem of ) / 
ya ying help for firm operators under mechanized conditions, while simpli- 
ied in some degree by a greater willingness of young men to work with power 
Sono M complicated by nead for more workers per fam for jobs of lint 
ited duration. Many of the more mature farm workers, moreover, have become ` 
aware of the somctimes killing pace set for them by power machinery, and are 
less easily attracted to farms using automatic machinery after ohe or’ two 
seasons. . AS one farm laborer said to me, "This hay field probably looks PY 
nice to the boss sitting out there in his big car-watching us poor devils 
at work. This is the last time I'm going: to hay. I get home every night so’ 
tired I can't sec, and get up each morning with every bone aching. He's S paying 
us a dollar an hour, but it's D:ck to my good old 7G cents, come Saturday." 


The operation of power machinery is frecuently accompanied by accidents. 
Inexperienced or immature operators frequently encounter trouble. In the "past 
2 years we have had between 7 and 10 trectors capsize while driven by women 

or children. | One man lost an arm in.a hay baler. -Less serious are the eton 
omic losses sustained by some farmers through ecuipment breakdowns. One farmer 
nired a school boy st 75 cents a day to drive a tractor hauling a hay baler 
costing over $2,000. Ihe boy became rattled, reversed the trac tor, and smashed 
equipment to the tune of $375, plus a delay of 2 weeks, -If farmers are to 
mechanize, we must recognize a responsibility of bringing to their attention 
tne need for well-trained end physically able operators. 


Finally,, we must consider mechanization, if it is to be recommended to 

VOU in terms of its effect upon good farm management practice. Some 
machinery is used a great many days each year on the home farm, and never for, 
custom work. Other farm machines are needed but a few days each year on the 
home farm, but canbe employed for additional periods in helping other farmers. 
Farmers buying the first type of eauipment, as the milking machine, will 
probably use it 730 times each year, with an investment of $350-40C. Savings 
resulting from mechanical as compared with hand milking, on a 20—-cow herd, 
would come to at least 700 hours per year. Such an investment, figuring labor 
at 50 cents per hour, would pay off in one year. Suppose this same 20—cow 
farmer installs an automatic gutter cleaner for removing manure. The invest- 
ment for this item would be between $850 and $1,200. It would do the work 
in from 7 to 10 minutos por day, as co. pared with about 12 to 20 minutes by 
a man with a wheelbarrow. This sn of about 10 minutes per day, or 60 hours 
per year, ‘ould apparently save about $30 per year, but we must not neglect 
interest, repairs, depreciation, etc., inconsiderable charges for the worker 
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with wheelbarrow and shovel, but of major importance for the owner of the auto- 
matic gutter cleaner. Even witHout these expenses, however, it would take 33 
years to recover the original cost. These economic costs, these permanent 
charges which may be saddled upon a farmer seeking to reduce his labor require- 
ments by purchase of machinery, should be pointed up to him by extension work- 
ers seeking to help him with his problems, 


Recommendation of use of farm machinery to farmers as partial solution 


“to the labor problem is a glamourous one. The machines themselves, while re- 


productions of them do not exactly make pin-up pictures, have similar attributes. 
They have color, they have size, they have "lines," and they are definitely 
expensive. The farmer who mechanizes his farm gains status in the eyes of his 
neighbors, Possibly his sotis will resist the lure of the city, and stay home 

to operate these fascinating tools... The owner of semi- -automatic and automatic. 
farm machines will probably get his work done ahead of farmers who use more 
elementary tools. 


The second proposal which I have for reducing the neéd for labor lacks 
most of these attractions, and will often give rise to objections from farmers 
to whom it is recommended. Men do not like to be told that they need to improve 
their work methods, and most of them feél, rightly, that they know more about 
their own problems than does a stranger. Never the less, only from 12 to 20 
percent of our farmers get fairly satisfactory results with hay harvesting 
tools; between 80 and 90 percent of our farmers might increase their efficiency 
from 50 to 70 percent without spending a dollar or adding a Single piece of 
new equipment if they understood the better ways of deinen a job. 


Four types of information are needed by farmers who seek to reduce labor 
requirements by applying ve rs werk methods on their home farms. The efficient 
farmer must understord. first, the use of the body to do work with lesst con- 
sumption of energy; second, the essentials of a good boss; third, the relation- 
ship between type of tools and equipment to be tsed and the size of crew tg 
be employed; and fourth, the better way of manipulating the tools available 
for use on the job. 


A' good start has been made toward the education of workers concerning 
proper body control Several States have produced publications along this line 
which workers on the farm laber program have used to good advantage. The same 
holds trve for labor management. The various training programs sponsored by 
the farm labor program contribute toward this end. 


Our experiences in Vermont as related to crew size appear to be borne 
out by experiences reported in other States, Especially in barn chore work, 
the fewer individuals working together at a single job, the lower the time 
requirement. In milking, for example, repeated experiments show that one 
man working alone can milk the same number of cows in less than twice the time 
required by two workers. When three men work together at the milking job, 
there is actually no increase in output, and sometimes an actual loss is found, 
as compared with the output of. two men, each working by himself. While we have 
had no opportunity for controlled experiments at the hay harvest, our studies 
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show that, with given equipment, "PSU decreases when more then the mini- 
mum number of workers are employed &t.& single job. We have actually found 
that hay is londed by hand at.a lower time cost per ton when one man worked — 
alone in the field, than when two men worked together. . Mne man alone pitched 
on, drove, and loaded a ton of hay in 47 minutes; the most efficient 2-màn 
competitive crew required 63 minutes. In one Vermont doiry barn two men 
together milked 26 cows in 1.2 man-hours. After discherging his helper, this 
same farmer was able to do an identical job in .9 hours. One lesson which 
might be learned from these experiences, is that there aro dangers some farmers 
will encounter in "reducing labor costs, if thoy iX abeo do obtain the extra 
help which many of’ them now feel they require. e 

It isin’ the fourth consideration, that of bringing to the attention’ 
of farmers the importonce of knowing how to make better use of the facilities 
on hand that we have góne farthest in Vermont, "although our "efforts have been 
limited to work with farmers in their dairy barns. . The lines of scare -help 
followed by farmers interested in getting a greater amount of work done on 
time during a period when it was EPUM to increase the work force 

in number. ‘ S 


1; Examination of thé working area. 


2. Discovery of the accomplishment of other farmers working 
under similar conditions... « 


3. General improvement in ur Meng aN s timeliness, 
4. Inspection and reconditioning 5f doo. used. 

De Development of improved work routines. 

6. Rearrangement of stable, 


The farmer who "starts cut on a methods improvement program by cleaning 
house can seldom £0 wrong. When he goes into his barn, his milk factory, and 
starts cleaning house, he usually surprises himself. The amount of rubbish 
which will be piled up by the farmer who removes every item that has not been 
used within the ‘last 30 days, is an impressive one. It is a mighty good 
start, since clutter of any kind reduces efficiency. -Don't hope to get it 
all. The most efficient farmer I ever knew refused to move a milk scale . 
Which he hadn't used for 5 years. He said he had.to keep something useless 
around inorder to feel at| home, P 


During the process of cleaning up, the farmer will usually learn 
considerable about the achievements of other farmers. If a milk stool is 
discarded, it is probably because it comes to, mind, that a neighbor gets 
along at the stripping job without sitting down permanontly, Much of the 

aterial which the farmer has read in farm journals which relates to the 
onion will be recalled. If we work with a farmer -in our State, weitry to 
supply him eu station publications which give survey lah be GS of time 
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spent by other farmers at various barn chore jobs, and encourage their study. 

I remember I once loaned an interested farmer à very technical bulletin related 
to milking, which I had obtained from another State, When he returned it to 
me, he remarked that there was a whole lot in it that he didn't understand, 

but that it certainly looked as though some other people spent a lot less 

time milking than he did. I didn't say anything more, as that was about all 
that I had gotten out of it. Apparently we both got the point of the article. 


The lesson of ‘regularity and timeliness is a hard one for farmers to 
learn. It is probably of utmost importance in crop. production, but even in 
‘other fields if you can show farmers thet it pays dividends they will pick 
it up. Most good dairymen have devcloped regular habits jin. connection with 
their herd work, and the less efficient may be encouraged to emulate .these 
better farmers. I once got a farmer interested in the matter of "timeliness," 
by demonstrating to him the improved condition of teat-cup inflations which 
had undergone a rest period of. a week immersed in lye solution. This farmer, 
from that time on, kept two sets of rubber inflations on hand, and the extra 
set provided replacements without delay when the working set developed leak- 
ages. Previously, this farmer used defective liners for one or more milkings:, - 
until a trip to the city could be arranged. Timeliness in this case resulted 
in equipment capable of doing’a good milking job at all times. 


Timeliness, of course, is related to the keeping of equipment in good 
condition. "The "forchanded" farmer will have repair parts on hand before they 
are néeded. Drive belts will be kept tight. JI once visited a farmer who had 
22 out of his 24 steel cow stanchions defective at one or more points. One 
night a cow broke loose, got into the milk room, and upset $11.40 worth of milk. 
The next day, without any argument, we went down the stanchion line, removing 
the baling wire, rope, chain, cnd other foreign contrivances. The total time 
required to replace lost bolts and nuts, to straighten bent tubing, etc., 
for the 22 stanchions, was something over 3 hours for the two of us. Savings 
which were made daily in tying and unloosening this herd os a result of the 
reconditioning, came to about 5 minutes. a day. lt took.quite a time to get 
caught up from several yoars of laxness, DUC Eho loss of three cans of milk 
was probably a cheap price to pay for the lesson this farmer learned. 


You probably feel by now that labor efficiency as we see it in-Vermont 
is not scientific; that it is only the application of good common sense. I 
heartily agree with this second criticism, and am rather proud of it. S alle 
our recommendations were not sensible, no matter. how scientific, farmers 
would not teke them up. I feel, however, that they are also scientifice 


The analysis of one's own work pattern is very difficult for many 

armers. In Vermont we have studied carefully one very important barn job, 
milking, and have formulated a fairly good work routine for that job. This 
is presented in an extension circular, We find that if definite, step-by- 
step rules can be given a man for something important to hin, something in 
which he is interested, rules which can be depended upon to attain almost 
guaranteeable results when carcfully follcwed, a great step has been taken 
along the way toward a complete adoption of better work methods. A farmer 
who takes up the advised milking program can milk his herd at the rate of 
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24 cows per man hour. Same do much better than this.) The first farmer I. ever 
worked with on this problem was originally leaving the milker on his cows for 
an average of 84 minutes.. This, was.about, 2 minutes longer than the Vermont 
average at that time of 6i minutes... When he adopted the standard procedure, his 
average time fell to 4. minutes per cow, and the. total time saving was enormous. 


. Another farmer we. worked with. was spending about 4 minutes per cow at the 
onset. This farmer eventually whittled the time down to 2$ minutes. In each 
case, however, the important thing is the confidence gained by the farmer in 
the results which can be obtained through better knowledge of how to perform 
Some of the old, established jobs. i 


Farmers will perform some experiments themselves. For example, they’ have 
discovered that, for individual workers, differences are small. Two strange 
men, using identical tools on alternate.days, in the same barn and for the same 
herd, removed the manure in 22.51 minutes and 22.53 minutes, respectively. Yet 
to watch these workmen, as I did, you would have sworn that one was much slower 
than the other. i2 


In another case a farmer discovered that if he swept his barn by making 
a circuit down the left-hand. side and batk.on the right it took him 1i minutes 
longer than when he reversed the circuit. A small Saving per day, it is true, 
but it is certainly important that farmers are beginning to investigate and 
discover these facts, which nearly amount to scientific. laws, And at the same 
time they are piling up, minute by minute, savings which amount to hours per 
week, and days per year. Once a farmer’ begins to think about his common, 
everyday jobs, once he begins to auestion established procedure, the many 
economies which are possible by shortened travel routes, .tht, removal of dis- 
turbing conditions, orderly work habits, and integration of related jobs, 
become evident. | eu ia 


I have said nothing as yet concerning barn rearrangement. This is the 
Subject of.most interest to farmers, but the last one which should be inves- 
tigated by them. Until a farmer has shown his ability to follow improved 
work routines, he is in no position to. remodel his stable; Until a farmer 
has come to recognize the interrelationship of all chore jobs, he is not 
competent to pass upon desirable modifications of the existing pattern. In 
general, farmers can make major savings through the adoption of better work 
routines, ‚If they can do this, further minor sevings can usually be made by 
changes in the’ existing barn itself. te know improved work routines reduce 
the need for labor, lmproved stable rearrangement will mean little to the 
farmer who fails to recognize the benefits’ he can derive from improved work 
patterns. It is not a matter of money, either, aithough that is a factor. 
One friend of mine remodeled his barn unwisely, spent over $3,000, and had 
to hire ‘an extra man to do the work in the new, highly inefficient structure, 
Another farmer’, with a structure originally far worse, spent less than $50 . 
and made savings which can conservatively be estimated as $ hour a’ day.’ 

Changes in barn arrangement, once made, must be lived+ with fora long 
time. Even if estimated savings come to $ hour a day, that’ much time, at 
20 cents an hour, amounts to less than $100 a year, and economically could 
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justify changes of less than $1000. So we encourage our farmers to consider 

all other methods of reducing labor before making any changes in their barn, that 
they consider changes from all àngles before proceeding, and that where possible 
the changes be made very slowly and with the minimum of cash expenditure. Despite 
the current labor shortage, the reduction of a few minutes ver day in the time 
used in chore jobs may not be worth the price which must be paid in high fixed 
charges during the years ahead. 


In conclusion, I feel we have learned a few lessons from our labor 
studies in Vermont which may have general application. In the search for ways 
of reducing the need for labor on the farm, there are at least two broad avenues 
we may follow, as well as many narrower corridors, 


|^ The first of these, called mechanization of our farms, is not without 
its obstacles and pittfalls, since unquestioning acceptance of it may lead us into 
greater labor difficulties, introduce unsolvable mechanical problems, or compli- 
cate eur financial structure. Under some conditions, farm help ray resent the 
introduction of high-pressure machines. The large crews and short duration of 
the job on individual farms may appear as obstacles to be overcome. Not all 
farms, moreover, are adapted to mechanization, because of restricted size, 
topography, or other factors. Yet again, capital investment must be watched 
carefully, to avoid creation of a fixed expense burden which might overwhelm 
the farm operator should we enter a period of depression. 


The second avenue along which we may seek relief, is through better work 
methods. If we follow this trail we have a job of worker-education ahead of us 
of a magnitude difficult to even imagine. Properly stimulated, however, many 
farm workers will do much of the work themselves, through self-education of 
the experimental and investigative type, as indicated in some of the examples 
I quoted earlier. Better work methods almost invariably result in reduction in 
the need for labor, require little or no additional investment, and seldom 
complicate the labor picture. 


| farmer can reduce his need for labor, according to our Vermont studies; 
either by increased mechanization or by improved work methods. Both ways of 
attaining the same end should be weighed carefully by men interested in the farm 
labor program, and recommendations made after giving some account to individual 
situations. The knowledge which you have, this more complete understanding of 
the labor problem, is both an opportunity and an obligation, Farm people will 
welcome your advice, but any advice you may give them along these lines should 
be very carefully considered, 
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labor management is one that interests all of us——because 


t made in what a 
h farmers and workers get out of the performance of work, 


JJ Those who have alread 
r what I have to say. 
ny ur respective St 


U 
I 
iu 


-want to make. 


y spoken on this program have laid the ground work 


x 
) All of you in the programs you have been conducting 


The desire to make better use of our time 
ing this period of labor shortage, Our concept of what needs to be done 
ome clearer and our Shortcomings in handling the situations have become 
vious.: This change in our feelings and our thinking (meaning farmers, 


3, and ourselves) is the most important asset we now have with which to 

i9 problems that lie ahead. ; 

. I would like to make my remarks as practical as possible. At the same 

e I want you to consider them against a framework that may seem rather aca- 


to some of you, .For I feel that we should approach labor management just 
e t JS os y 7 < 
scientifically as we have other farm problems. 


There would seem to be no need to search out the basic principles that 
fect the performance of work, They have been known for many years. For 
ample, if we take a leaf from the textbook it would read about as follows. 
? amount of output which a properly qualified worker can produce on a given 
depends primarily upon four things: 4 


l. The method which he uses; i.e., the way the werk is done — 
_ the use of his hands and body — the arrangement of what he 
| uses = the kind of ecuipment he uses. 


22: His skill in using the methods. 1:9. , nis proficiency at 
VO ‘following a given method — largely a matter of natural 
- ability but influenced by experience or practice, 


.3. The effort which he exerts; i,e,; his will to work = 
influenced by his physical condition — how he feels ~ 
interest in his work — mental attitude, 


nted by Dr. L. M. Vaughan, Chief, Labor Utilization Division, Extension 
Labor Program, U.-S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 

e Regional Farm Labor Conference at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 16 
| and at Chicago, Illinois, January 21, 1947, and by C. Herman Welch, 
) labor Utilization Division, to the Regional Farm Labor Conference at 
PLcrOLty, N.d., January 29, 1947. 
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we have in the total farm labor program, we all viant to see 
worker accomplishes and in the satisfaction and values c 


ates have contributed directly or indirectly to the points | 


and energy has been growing on ` 


4. .The conditions under which he works; i.e., his surroundings ~ 
light (where it is important) — heat (varies from day to 
day — during the day — between areas) — ventilation (if 
it is inside work) - and other similar environmental factors, + 


Let's keep these four things in mind as we go along—MBETHOD — SKILL — 
EFFORT — CONDITIONS-—for our progress in developing the field of labor manage- 
ment will depend on how well we are able to make these things mean something 
to farmers and to hired workers. We must have specific illustrations from 
farm jobs as to the savings that may come from efficient work metnods, We 
must be able to visualize to farm workers the difference between method and ^ i 
Skill. We must find out what are effective work incentives and how they can. s 
be used. We must ob serve more closely the effect of various environmental : 
conditions on the performance of work, 


—dÓ— (9 


In recent years we have been developing illustrations on the importance 
Of.efficlent work methods. Here are:a few. samples. E. J. Nesius, of Kentucky, 
ay at a recent conference in Knoxville that they have not tackled.a single 

ob or operation in connection with tobacco production on which they could not 
HI a saving of about one-third by the new method over the one in common use. 
S. A. Engene, of Minnesota, as a result of his dairy studies, reports thaw it 
is probable that 15 to 25 percent of the working time spent on farms represents 
waste effort that coulda be eliminated, or in other words, that is what he has 
been able to save farmers by simple changes in their work methods. J. 1. 3 
Paschal, of Co olorado, finds that, à.new method of cutting seed potatoes enables ^ 
the average farm worker to cut ee percent more seed potatoes in a day, and do 


BU easily. . , B s 


of 


These are savings that can be made, as a result of changes in method 
only. It does not mean, however, that they will be-made, nor does it mean 
that any individual can make these savings by following carbain methods. The = 
skill and effort that ete) along with method must also be considered, 

CAN AU OSKOL n his detailed EN and.motion studies of apple SAn 
in the State of Washington, was somewhat disappointed when his results didn't 
show clearly any particular advantage of one method over another. The varia- 
tions in apples picked per worker were there, but method didn't seem to explain 
at. The group who picked the most in a day did everything else more efficiently. 
also. So he turned to making improvements in the size and weight of containers, 
the weight and construction of ladders, coordination of work crews, and easier 
ways of getting the apples moved to starage, all of which seemed to have .more 
to offer in savings, than did picking methods, Apparently what Mr. Zuroske 
had run into was the influence of native ability and the will to work on what 
a worker can accomplish, or in other words, skill and effort, If a certain 
group of workers felt vell and vanted to bed a good day's work, and had the 
natural ability to move. quickly, it didn't seem to. matter whether they usec 
one or two hands,.or picked one or more apples, at a time, Or at least skill 
and effort were so dominant as to cover up the results from method. 
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where the relationship between method and 
m new methods are quite striking. An | 
three workers in Kentucky runs as. follows. Worker "A" had E 
id tobacco plants before. He was given one-half day of instruction — 
ce in the new method. That afternoon he pulled 1,560 plants an 


4 


Worker "B"; was an experienced puller who averaged, by using his own 
1, 970 plants an hour. He was given one-half Gay of instruction and 
.ce in the new method. Mr. "B! then pulled 1,550 plants an hour, 


_ Worker "CO" was an above-average puller with an output by his own method A 
1,660 plants an hour, After instruction and a short practice period in the 
mproved method Mr. "C" pulled over 2,500 plants an hour. 


_. This shows an increase of 50 to 60 percent resulting from a change in 
hod by both Mr. "B". and Mr. "C", The difference between Mr. "C and Messrs, 
and "B" when all were using the same method may be attributed to the greater 


ll of Mr. "C", which he did not lose by changing his method. 


—— Whenyou try uncer actual working conditions, however, to increase the m 

jut of a group of workers you often find that the skill vhich has already E. 

en developed in using a certain method is a factor which retards the adoption . 
new method by the experienced worker. | 2 | EN 


a 


..  & factory test of tomato peelers was made in Indiana. One group of NM 
oeelers was taught the new method. A second group, paired against the first, 
and not taught the method, was held as a control. Peelers using the new method 
vere guaranteed the difference between their daily production and the produc- 
tion of the person with whom they were paired in the control group. . In train- 
ng a group of inexperienced workers, the increase in output over those not 
iven special training was 22 percent. However, the trials with experienced 
vorkers showed no Significant increase during the 8-week peeling season.  Ap- 
arently the habit pattern of experienced peelers could not be replaced in a d 
Short period of time. tM: Su 


* 
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This is an instance where skill became a more important consideration to ets 
worker than method. The reduction in output during the learning period RM 
often may reduce earnings to a point where it is more profitable to continue a 
he old method on a job which lasts for a relatively short time. As many of EN. 
ur seasonal jobs are of short duration, this becomes an important factor for er 
S to consider, a | 


Well, so much for background. More illustrations could be given, Ihe Eu. 
nt I have tried to make is that labor management isn't an exact science. TA 
deals with human beings and what works in one situation may not work in 
another. But we need to approach it scientifically and practically. Progress 
n this vay may be slow but it will be sound and most helpful to farmers and 

orkers in the long run. | : Jd 
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E eoscion] Haa cuna Ib considers some: Swen of 


utilization from the standpoint of seasonal workers, — 
time will raise cuestions that can be considered in our 
when ve will go into. the MODE UE and eas of the. va 
foll ows). . 


Some E 
for Seasonal Workers 


Organization of Work and Preparation for dorkers. — 
l. A plan for each day's work, . AUAM NEA 
'2, Jobs to be done and workers needed, : 

+3, Duties for each member of the crew, . 

. Equipment in good working condition. | 
- 5, Safe working conditions on the farm. 
» Enough containers and other supplies. 
e e a T water and toilets in the field. 


B, Dome et anh Training of TRE 
Leaders for contscts with Workers, 
Work leaders who understand their job. 
Best use of each worker's abi lity. 
ize and coordination of. CROWE ve kong Sd 
Instruction on the job in the best-known methods, - 
Iraining Bs as aids Dor instruction, _ T 


[s Paine Wavker xodaprondt a | Hee RNC 
l. Clear understanding of job conditions. 
Method: of pay to fit conditions, 
Work incentives. | 
Appreciation for vork PUT 
Interest in the worker's welfare.. 


MD Livi ng Goni tood for Workers, 
Clean,. CORE ANE a and, adequate housing. 

Meals that fit the worker and the job. 
Acceptance in community activities. ura en 
Schools, recreation, and shopping facil abies. — 
Hospital and medical care, n X AD age 
Insurance protection. 
[ran puer to and from work. 
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"i I AME .Dr. E. Allen Bateman 
WT appreciate the opportunity this morning to talk with you for a 
minutes on a problem which is very near to my heart and one which 

[ think is very fundamental in our educational program — the desirability 
f work experience in the education of our young people, 


M I think that educators and the public in general, from a very early MR 

|... time in America, have valued the place of work in the education of youth. | 

In fact, many of our very early colonies passed laws recuiring every | 

. parent to see that a child was trained in an occupation. That very em- 
phasis.on the value of work probably accounts for the abandonment of work 
experience in the regular school program. Because all children in our 

. early national life were expected to work, it became necessary to do away 
with undesirable forms of child labor in order to get children into 

J school. Many of our children were slaves to the god of labor. | Social 

| workers and educators, in general, in this country came to look upon 

child labor as undesirable. The relationship of education to work ex- 

- perience, therefore, has traditionally been on the negative side in the 

history of American education, 


Another reason that educators have not given favorable consideration f 
to this problem of an all around training of youth is that the time of it 
school people has been consumed in handling the expanding school program. 
Fducators have had to be concerned largely with the problem of housing 
and organizing, in some kind of fashion, the constantly increasing num- 
ber of children enrolled in school, especially in the period of from 
1890 up to and preceding the World War. It is only recently that we — 
have had time to seriously consider the real values of work experience 
in the all around education of a child. We all now recognize, I think, 
that there is fundamentaliy no general factor of education more import- 
ant than the habit to work. It has well been said that the ability to u 
work steadily for eight hours is not a natural possession. It must be y 

 acouired. The type of life,in which children were taught in the home f 
the value of work is disappearing in America. In education we must now 
= face the fundamental problem of teaching proper work habits, If we do 
= pot develop those habits in our youth, we will become a nation of idlers 
. and our democracy will disintegrate, | 


Just recently in the State of Utah the State Board of Education 
authorized us to call together about ninety representatives of various 
| state-wide organizations for the purpose of considering what kind of a 
|». job the people of the State expect the schools to be doing in this post- ^ 
| war period. We held the first meeting of this group last May. Six » 
sub-committees of that group of lay people have been organized and these js 

six sub-committees have completed their reports. A tentative statement of 
| work experience was submitted to this group and has come out of committee. 
It must pass a two-thirds vote of the entire group in order to be finally 


. adopted. 


EN o s oo c. 
"presented by Dr. E. Allen Bateman, Utah State Superintendent of Public ^  — 
struction, Salt Lake City, Utah, at the Regional Farm Labor Conference, 

Lake City, Utah, January 17, 1947. 3 
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Work Experience 


"During the period of secondary school age, a youth should have 
experience in working on a job for sufficient time to learn the essential 
conditions of effective, productive labor. This work experience may or 
may not be directly connected with occupational objectives. It should 
meet certain minimum recuirements of length of time, necessity to work 
regular hours, responsibility to a foreman on a production basis, and a 
definite scale of pay for the work done. Such work experience may be 
provided by the student and/or his family entirely outside the school; 
it may be provided in industry or on the farm in a situation secured by 
the student through cooperation of the school; or it should be provided, 
when necessary, by the school itself. The school could provide this 
experience in such activities as custodial work; repair of eouipment; 
library service; school lunch and cafeteria service; operation o? 
school canneries; construction of ecuipment, such as tables, chairs, 
and bookcases; and in secretarial services in many school situations. 


"The guidance services of the school should be responsible for 
checking on the fulfillment of such work experience recuirements by each 
student," 


A second statement which is closely related to this work experience 
and which I will take just a moment to mention is a problem of "Community 
Service Opportunities." Our experience during the depression with the 
National Youth Administration Program has given many educators a feeling 
that there is a desirable field of activity for secondary age students in 
rendering some service free to their community on a work basis, and in our 
statements, we are separating those two. The one is on a work experience 
project for economic objectives to some. extent and the *othervis a 
voluntary donation of service free for the common welfare. 


Community Service Opportunities 


Each student of the senior high school age should dedicate a minimum 
length of time, to be determined locally, for service to some semi-public, 
public welfare, or other governmental agency, which service would be with- 
out financial remuneration and would be given as a duty of the individual 
to assist unselfishly in promoting the public welfare. When such service 
is given to a governmental or welfare agency, it should be for work which 
does not come within the regular budget appropriation of the agency and 
which would not be done except on a volunteer basis, 


Examples of such services would be as follows: 


(a) The school could use student help in conducting research 
surveys, in supervising playgrounds in the elementary 
schools in out-of-school hours, in assisting teachers in 
nursery schools and kindergartens, libraries, health 
clinics, uc, 


(b) Cities and counties, in cooperation with the school, 
could use student labor for research surveys, for 
extension of park and public recreactional facilities, 
eucs 


(c) Certain state and federal agencies, such as the Forest 
Service, could use volunteer help in reforestation pro- 
jects, fire and flood control projects, etc. 


Tn order to provide such service opportunities, the school, if 
necessary, should reorganize its program either in regard to the length 
of the school day or the length of the school year, or both. 


All such service assignments should be directed through the guid- 
ance services of the school so that youth would be rendering service 
for which they are capable and which will be in harmony with their 
interests and needs, 


I wanted to mention both of these because I think they are two pro- 
blems in which a service is involved.on a work experience basis. Our. 
immediate problem, however, is that of work experience on a productive 
basis with remurerative objectives in mind. 


It was the war which brought about our renewed interests in the pro- 
blem of work experience. As your Chairman has said, the schools received 
calls to organize high school age youth to assist in the war effort on 
the farms and in other productive enterprises. We did some work in that 
field im this State. How far we went in comparison with other states, I 
do not know, but we did organize programs in the various school districts. 
in the State, first starting out in the school itself. When the Federal 
Government provided funds to supervise the program, the school relinquished 
part of its organization program to the regularly established Federal and 
State agencies. In the district in which I was Superintendent of Schools, 
we went to the extent, at the beginning of the program, of having the 
school coordinator make contracts with farmers for the thinning of beets 
and organizing the school groups into labor battalions, furnishing school 
transportation to get them out to the farms to take care of the emergency 
work which needed to be done in the spring and fall. Several school dis- 
tricts did that in this State. Since that time, as farm labor organiza- 
tions have come into the picture, the schools ha ve tried to handle the 
part of the job in getting high school students interested in the werk, 
to develop the right attitude toward that kind of labor, leaving the re- 
sponsibility of the conditions under which the students are to work large- 
ly in the hands of the employment groups. 


Because of my experience in dee war and because of my early training, 
I am for this work program. ‘As a young man I grew up in a town of approxi- 
mately 2500 population in the south end of Salt Lake County. My farm ex- 
perience was limited. Although I ran around with farm boys and girls, I 
never lived on a farm directly for any appreciable length of time. 
However, as a lad in that small town, I thinned beets in the spring of 
each year. Later on, as a Scoutmaster and high school teacher, I organized 
a group of boys and Hook contracts to thin beets, supervising high school 
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age youth in this type of farm work. As a youth, I topped beets, piled 
ahd stacked alfalfa and did other types of farm work, “hile attending 

the University, I worked one summer as a "hired hand" on a large farm in 
the southwest part of Salt Lake County. At the end of the summer, one of 
the boys commented on how "green" I was when I came. "hen 'High Pockets! - 
that was what they called me — went out to harness the team, he (one of 

the boys) asked, 'which side of the wagon: does this horse go on?! and I 
said, tthe right side.' The he asked, 'which side does the other horse 

go on?!" However difficult it may have been, I value my farm work experi- 
ence as some of the most valuable training of.my life, That is the way you 
find yourself when you get out and try to Work on a program. 


Educators are interested in the value of all work experience, cover- 
ing the whole field of our social life so far as industry is concerned. 
I was happy, I might say, in the period of the war to be an acvisory mem- 
ber of a group in the northeastern part of the State to help organize à 
group of high school youth to spend each summer at the Army Second Street 
Depot at Ogden to help them out in their labor problems. Some of our 
school teachers and principals were supervisors in that camp. Our experi- 
ence there, I think, showed that it was educationally worth while. 


There is no phase of work experience, however, that has as much 
general educational value as farm work experience for youth. 


"Because work experience on a farm for urban youth is so fundamental 
to our whole social and economic life, any experience which a city boy or 
girl can have on a.farm has many more educational values than-a similar 
amount of work done in any other line of activity in our productive life. 
There is the value involved of experience with growing things that carries 
over into the field of biology, in the field of health, and in practically 
all other fields of the school curriculum. During the short period of 
time in which a youth has contact on the farm itself, he has an invaluable 
educative experience in learning how food and raw materials are produced 
and how farm people live. 


It seems to me there are two general ways in which urban youth can be 
given work experience on farms. One of these is to have youth work on 
farms on a day transportation orgenization, taking them out day by day to 
do the labor during the periods when extra work, mostly in the form of 
unskilled labor, has to be done, such as gathering fruit, thinning beets — 
if we call that unskilled - I don't think it is — and other things which 
have to be done on the farm. That kind of work experience is valuable. 
Most of that work in our recent experience has had to be done as a war 
service duty and it has had a tremendous value in that it has called for 
civic service in times of national emergency. The mere fact of youth having 
the experience of participating in solving the national emergency oroblem 
is a tremendous educational value in itself. This type of labor has re- 
quired youth to adjust emergency situations and conditions, to meet new 
people, to work in strange situations and to come out of these situations 
with a satisfactory experience. Those of us who are fairly close to youth 
of that age know that many of them did not go out to work because they were 
afraid to face the unforeseen. That may sound a little peculiar to some 
people, but when we come to know these youth, we see that in many instances 


they do not like to face new situations. When we can give youth those 
experiences and have them come out with satisfaction, they have had real 
educative experience, 


Farm work experience also gives youth a chance to earn money and to 
see the place of money in the whole economic pattern of life. The daily 
transportation type of experience has the value of youth meeting routine 
work assignments, the necessity of getting out every.morning at a parti- 
cular time to get a bus, to Work & certain number of hours, to partici- 
pate with the group, and to return when the group comes even though they 
would like to go home early. 


Te want to be frank with ourselves. There are dangers and youth may 
get some experiences we do not desire. The idea of them dropping in on 
farm situations only at. peak labor loads, of doing just a certain type of 
work on the farm, of having occasional undesirable experiences regarding 
pay, and the fact that work conditions on the farm are so different than 
for work in the city, these all contribute to'the danger of youth’ getting 
distorted ideas of rural life. In our early farm and school work program, 
we assumed that farmers would kcep a record of workers and see that they 
were paid on' time. In some cases we found that the farmers didn't keep a 
record of the names of workers or of the number of hours they had worked, 
They referred to boys by the color of their clothes or by their size some- 
what in the way they would identify a cow. There was no intent to defraud. 
Actually, the farmer assumed the school was keeping records and trusted us 
enough not to bother to check labor times and names. Proper organization 
would prevent most of these difficulties from arising. 


The most desirable type of work experience on the farm from an educa- 
tional standpoint is to have the youth actually live on a farm or live in 
& camp so he would remain there week in and week out, day and night, 
participate in the social life in the community, set accuainted with the 
farmer and his family. He would got accuainted with the whole set up - 
not only with the thinning of beets but also with the barns, chickens, 
animals, and general farm conditions. The farmer then takes these youth 
in as part of his family and the boy goes out with the farmer's son, goes 
to the baseball games, goes to the dances, attends church in the community, 
and the youth then has the opportunity to learn farm life as db 15,5 2H8 hes 
the opportunity to find out the social values of the farm group, how they 
get their recreation and what their values in life ^re and what makes them 
do the things they do. As a result of that kind of experience, this 
youngster really gets & chence to see what it takes to produce the food we 
eat and the clothes we wear, 


In order to get the most desirable values from farm work experience, 
it is necessary for us all to work together in seeing that conditions are 
right. It seems to me that the school needs to work very closely with the 
agency that is placing these boys and girls on the farm. <A good guidance 
director in a high school should be able to get together with the farm 
labor placement agent end between them decide the type of farm on which 
to place the boy.. They should consider such factors as the size of the 
farmer's family, the general type of community, etc.,.and then the guidance 


man could pick individuals who- would get the most desirable outcomes 

from that kind of experience. We should avoid placing someone who would 
get in trouble in a short time, thus making the whole experience unsatis- 
factory. So there should be close cooperation between the school 
authorities and the farm labor agency. : 


In order to make this cooperation possible, many of our school 
leaders must revise their viewpoint on the relative values of various 
educational experiences. Educators are too much concerned about the 
sanctity of an automatic class schedule on an hour to hour basis. We 
must shake loose from our mechanical school organization, provide periods 
of time in which students may get values such as work experience, and 
develop methods to see that all youth have this type of training. 


Likewise, I would like to solicit your help in cooperating with the 
school to see that the work experience youngsters have on the farm has 
a good chance to produce real educative values. We want to teach youth 
how to work for a living, but we also want them to learn that in order 
to make a life, they must develop a sympathetic understanding of.the 
ideals and practices of American democracy. Many of us believe that 
farm work experience.will give youth the.opportunity to develop these 
ideals in communities that are the best examples today of democracy in 
action. 


FARM WORK AN EDUCATIVE EXPERIENCE FOP UPRAN YOUTH 
by 
ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 


The war is over and the motivation which caused youth to work through 
V-J Day can no longer be used. Does this mean that the farm work prosram 
for urban youth will gradually die out?. Yes, unless there are educative 
values (and I think there are) which justify our trving to preserve the 
program built up during the war years. We have had a very rocky history 
in this country as far as youth work is concerned. Not too many years 
ago a statesman said, "Show me a man who does not work, and I will know 
that he is a gentleman." We used to think.the man who did not work was 
more to be respected than one who did work. The N.Y.A. and C.C.C. ex- 
perience in the '30's caused us to realize that we were wrong in saying, 
"I hope my boy does not have to go through what I went through." We be- 
gan to realize that boys and girls, when given something. tangible to do, 
a chance to earn money, become better citizens. Many of us in education 
decided that work experience can be educative and that adults have the 
responsibility to give boys and girls work opportunities, 


During the war everyone had a. job to do, but now we aré again ina 
peace-time period. Some of us in schools are concerned whether we will 
see a way to give boys and girls. work experience. I do not think that 
we, as a profession, are entirely sold on the value of work experience. 

I am afraid that the schools may not assume leadership to provide enough 
work opportunities. However, there are encouraging signs. During the 
war years, the American Association of School Administrators published a 
yearbook entitled Schools and Manpower. This book stated that schools 
must have work experience as one of their functions, even though it will 
take an upheaval to get it into the school curriculum. In the last two 
years two books have been published which indicate ‘that school men are 
interested in work experience. One of them is entitled Work Experience 
in. Secondary Education, a, study of. part-time school anc work program, 

by Harold J. Dillon. This publication is sponsored by tne National. Child 
Labor Committee. The other booklet is entitled Work Experience by halten 
Cocking, Ralph Dwinnell, and Ormsbee W. Robinson, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Education Fellowship.., Many schools are working hard to develop a pro- 
gram of work experience. of which they can be proud. Just in the last few 
weeks my attention has been called to the programs which are being developed 
in Kansas City, Missouri, San Diego and San Francisco, California. These 
three cities have well-developed programs. The secondary school prin- 
cipals of the United States have indicated the importance which they attach 
to work experience by listing as the first of ten imperative necds of 
youth the following: "All youth need to develop salable skills, and those 
understandings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and pro- 
ductive participant in economic life. To this end most vouth need super- 
vised work experience as well as education in the skills and knowledge 

of their occupations." | 


. What. values do school people see in work experience? Norman Studar, 
of the Elizabeth Irwin High School in New York City, lists these values 
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of work experience: 


Work should develop a sense of responsibility in children. 

Work has important therapeutical value. 

Work should develop a pride in workmanship. 

Work projects should develop respect for the people who co 
the work of our society. | 

Work should develop in young people useful skills that will 
make every man and woman a "handyman," 

Work should develop an attitude of willingness to face 
unpleasant and boring jobs. - 


If school men see educational value in work experience, what do we 
think a school should be doing to incorporate work experience into the 
curriculum? First, we believe that a parent and community education pro- 
gram is necessary to insure that work experiences be provided in the home 
and cemmunity. Industrial, business, agricultural, and labor leaders 
especially need to recognize their responsibility for giving youth an op- 
portunity te work. You and I both know that there are many people who do 
not see any educational value in work, but just think in terms of getting 
the job done. You know men who will hire their lawns mowed rather than 
supervising their young sons in doing the job. You have observed mothers 

who did not want to assume the responsibility of supervising their teen-age 

daughters in doing home tasks, but rather employed maids to do the work. 
These same parents often cannot understand why a boy cr a girl does not 
assume responsibility after he has matured. I think we can. agree that we 
should point out to our fellow citizens that youth do need work, and that 
American society should stake out areas where boys and girls have jobs. 

And then we should see to it that adults do not take these jobs away from 
young people, 


The school should develop as complete a program as possible of work 
during the regular school year for its students. We must be interested in 
part-time jobs for young people. We must take young people in’ groups into 
the community to do odd jobs. Where there is seasonal work I think the 
school can well examine the possibility of arranging its schedule in order 
that students may be released to help out when the peak load is too heavy 
for adults to carry. I know of one schcol where farmers, when they need a 
crop harvested, call upon the school. An entire room of youngsters, ac- 
companied by the teacher, is released for a half a dey at a time to help in 
the planting of crops or in the harvesting. Many of these students from 
reasonably well-to-do homes get experiences under intelligent l^adership 
which they could not possibly get through their ‘parents. We must en- 
courage students to do volunteer work for community 2gencies. Recreation 
assistants at neighborhood houses, nurses aides in hospitals, and baby 
sitters for mothers who cannot afford to pay for help are illustrative of 
the volunteer jobs which are available. Within- the- schol itself there 
are many opportunities for both volunteer and paid jobs. Washing and paint- 
ing walls, assisting in the library, working in the cafetéria and in the 
kitchen are illustrations. 


The school also should be interested in a summer work program für its 
students. As you know, some communities are now hiring teachers for twelve 
months. These schools have already accepted the principle that they should 
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give guidance to their young people for the entire twelve monthes of each 
year. In addition to helping boys and girls get individual jobs, many 
schools are trying to discover group projects such as tree planting for 
the state conservation department, picking and canning of vegetables, and 
the development of recreational facilities. 


Now let us turn to the possibilities which farm work offers for city 
boys and girls... The same values which have been enumerated for work ex- 
perience in general apply to work ona farm. Im addition, there are. some 
added advantages. The work is outdoors; the farm work generally offers an 
unusual opportunity for the boy or girl to sense readily and clearly his 
part in the success of the work project. In other words, the farm job gives 
the youth a chance to see what needs to be done, and he can see the results 
of his efforts. Another reason that farm work for urban youth appeais to 
me is that city people do need to learn more about agricultural life, about 
farmers, and about the problems of farmers. 


Here is what a high school girl said after spending a summer working 
on a farm in Ohio and living at a farm camp which had been organized for 
twenty-five high school girls: 


"If you ask anyone who had been at farm camp, if the summer had been 
worthwhile, 1 think her answer would be yes, Why? . For many reasons. 
First of all, we were doing a job — for the war effort. “We were doing our 
bit! We had well-earned money in our pockets. .™e had the chance to be 
self-supporting for a summer - paying for our board, laundry, and amuse- 
ment. We had to count our pennies and we learned to make them stretch. 
Ve had the very good experience of living with a bunch of girls. We learn- 
ed how to get along with people; we learned much more about agriculture 
and the problems of the farmer, "e proved that we could carry through a 
job. We found muscles we didn't know we had and got beautiful tans. Many 
of us hadn't been in the country before. -Me met small town people, worked 
with laborer's sons, talked with farmers. . There was very little class 
consciousness up there. -We viewed the world from other people's eyes and 
were sometimes surprised.. Worthwhile you ask? A thousand times yes! CT 
know I wouldn't have missed it." 


We in schools think that the farm work program which you people have 
developed during the war has distinct possibilities for desirable educa- 
tional experiences, We are ready to work with you to capitalize on these 
potential educational advantages. The Minnesota plan described in "Farm 
Jobs for City Roys" seems to me to outline clearly the necessary elements 
in a program for urban youth to work on farms. Leadership, recruitment, 
orientation, placement, supervision, safety.all have their place as in- 
dicated in this booklet.. I believe that all three phases of the farm work 
program should be developed. First, the program in which individual boys 
are assigned to farms, the "live-in" program; second, the day-haul program 
in which boys and girls are taken to farms from their own homes each day; 
and, third, the camp program in which groups under competent supervision 
live together in a camp situation while working on farms. 


If we are going to work together to capitalize on the educational 
values that are possible in a program of farm work for city youth, several 
problems have to be faced. We must anticipate as clearly as possible how 
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much need there is for city boys and girls during a given summer, It is 

poor policy to develop a training program which attracts many more youngsters 
than are finally able to secure placeg..: The training program by which we " 
get the students ready to do.farm' work is important. | As you know, during 

the war years there was a plan worked out in Minneapolis,in which boys 

spent two hours each week for a period'of Saturdays. The boys were taken n 
to the University farms and to other farms for first-hand’ experiences. 

The training program, therefore, had its practical aspect as well as 
theoretical. I am sure that there were some real learning values in this 
training program and that the youth came out better prepared to do a job 

on the farm and also knew more about agricultural life than they did be- 

fore. It is up to the school people in each section of our country to 

work with you people in the Extension Service of the Agricultural Depart- 

ment to plan for an adeouate training program in terms of the needs of. 

your section and in terms of.the peace-time conditions which will necessarily A 
make for some changes iom the war-time program. 


Supervision is another area in which we must decide several questions. 
You, through your county agents, need to see to it that boys.are placed on 
farms where the farmer has an understanding of city youth and wants to 
develop the right kind of a working relationship with them. We in the 
schools must work out'a way.to keep a reasonably close relationship with 
the youth after he is placed on a farm. I am convinced that we are iusti- 
fied in employing staff members during the summer months to keep the school 
informed concerning. the work experience of boys and girls; A young person 
will believe his Work experiences more important if the school places some 
stress en it. I anticipate that during the next several years we may, in 
our secondary schools, reach the place where we insist that a young person 
have successful work experience before we graduate him. If a boy or girl 
knows that the school recognizes work experience as a part of his record 
upon which graduation is finally to be based, then I believe youth will be 
more ready to engage in the kind of work: experiences to which schools give 
their as of approval, us 
In summary, may I say that farm work to be educative for ate youth, 

reocurres adecuate orientation, intelligent placement, supervision, and 
: follow-up. Work experience should be availablé for all American youth. 

Farm work is an especially fine type of work experience for'youth. Asricul- 

tural leaders and school men have a responsibility to point ol te the pub- 

lic the values of farm work for young people in our cities. e have a 
further responsibility to solve the pro^lems involved in c iE a con- 

tinuing program of farm work for city youth. 
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FARM WORK AN EDUCATIVE EXPERIENCE FOR URBAN YOUTH 
j^ 30 7 
DR. HARRISON C. THOMAS 


_ Farm work is an educational experience for urban youth. The question 
of the value of work experience has been talked about a great deal by school 
men in recent years. In one sense, this is a new idea, but in another, it 
is a very old one, 


hat one thinks of the value of: work experience depends upon his 
philosophy of education, his idea of what education is and what it's for. 
The traditional idea was that education was a sort of pouring-in process. 
There are certain areas of knowledge that people ought to know. The school's 
job was to divide this knowledge up into sections. Divide those sections 
into daily doses and make these doses as palatable as possible for the pupils. 
The pupil's job was to absorb as much of this as he could. This system of 
education didn't work too badly for a great many years. Many.people went 
through it and most of them survived pretty well. 


Two things, I think, helped make it successful. First, only a small 
percentage of the young people o? high school age went to,high school -- 
those who were intellectually the best equipped -— those who had imagination 
enough or ability enough to absorb the education that was given them. 
Second, is the fact that in the simpler society, which existed a generation 
ago,.most of the people who went to high school had some work experience 
outside of school. When the population lived more largely in rural ‘com 
munities or small towns, they had contact with the economie process of mak- 
ing a’ living in their home or in the community. In the last fifty years, 


. or so, two important changes have taken place. First, there has. been:a gen- 


eral economic change in the country as a whole....more mechanization, more 
centralization of industry, more of the. work of producing food and clothing 
taken out of the home, more.people living in cities. At the same time, 
there has been a tremendous growth in the high school population. In 1890, 


only 4 percent of the people of high school age, roughly from 13 to 19, went 


to high school. In 1940, it was 60 percent. In New York City, we had in 
1920 about 50,000 pupils,in high school. In 1940, we had more than 350,000. 
This group of boys and girls who formerly went to work when they finished 


. the 8th grade or before, now go on to high school. The high school has be- 


come the, extension of the common.school.. It must adjust its program to the 
needs of this new group of pupils. The high schools have made some adjust- 
ment but not enough. DE 


The new theory of education has been developed partly in response to 
the needs of this group of pupils who go to high school. This newer idea 
is essentially that education is a matter of the development of the indi- 
vidual. The center of the school is not subject-matter to be learned, but 
the individual pupil to be developed. The school is coming to feel a 
responsibility not merely for the intellectual development of these young 


. people, but for their physical, social and emotional development as well, 


* Presented by Dr. Harrison C. Thomas, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
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The idea of work experience is a part of this new education. Work experi- 
ence is regarded as a necessary part of the development of young people to 
take their place in the adult world. 


In any school system, a large number of high school pupils work after 
School. In most cases they get their own jobs and the school has no con- 
trol and not much interest in their work, I think, even this work, has 
educational value. Any sort of work that is useful' work in decent, health- 
ful surroundings is valuable. If it is to have its greatest value, however, 
it should be supervised. Only in this way can we be sure that pupils are 
not being exploited, that the work they are doing has some relation to the 
studies they-are pursuing in school. Also? t 1s essentiulethst ut be real 
work for real wages, not made work. A good many citiés today have installed 
a so-called "Co-operative Plan of Education." In New York, we have about 
2500 pupils, mostly girls, who work a week and go to school a week. This 
has been slow in getting started and school people have been slow in accept- 
ing it. Our experience has shown, however, that these cooperative pupils 
not only are better trained for work they expect to do after graduation, 
but also do better work in school because they see some relation between 
what they are studing in school and the work they do and expect to continue 
afterwards. The school authorities recognize this work experience as 
education and give pupils credit for this work experience towards graduation, 
Last year, for the first time, the New York City Board of Education extended 
this work experience credit to.boys and girls working on farms. Each cadet 
who had a minimum of eight weeks of satisfactory tarm work was given one- 
half unit aes 


The vocational value of work experience has always been recognized. It 
is obvious that the experience the pupils get before they leave school in 
the occupation they intend to continue will be valuable. This is true of 
the boys in our regular Agricultural Course, We have in New York City an 
Agricultural Course enrolling about 300 boys in one of our large high 
schools. It is the largest Agricultural Course in New York City and pro- 
bably in the country. 


It differs from the average Agricultural Course throughout the country 
in that the boys are all city boys. We have over in Oueens, on the out- 
Skirts of the city, a 50-acre farm where they do some farm work, but part 
of the reouirement for a vocational agricultural diploma is that they put 
in three summers of satisfactory work on a farm. It is recognized as a 
part of their Agricultural Course. We have been doing it ever since we 
had the Agricultural Course, and have simply gone on with that, 


In this Farm Cadet Program, there have been each year a few boys who 
have gained an interest in farming as a vocation as a result of their farm 
experience. There have been not many, perhaps ten or twelve a year. I am 
not talking about these boys or about the boys in the Agricultural Course, 
when I speak about the value of farm experience. I am talking about the 
value of farm experience as part of their general education for boys who 
are not going to go into farming but who are going to be lawyers, teachers, 
bookkeepers, salesmen, of some other city occupation, The main job of the. 
high school is to develop citizens, using citizens in the broadest sense 
of the word. Their farm.experience, I believe, helps boys to become 
better citizens. 
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I am strongly convinced, as are all the teachers who have been closely 
associated with out program, that farm work is a valuable educational ex- 
perience for city boys. I say boys, because I believe that the most success- 
ful part of our program has been with boys in live-in jobs. We have not 
placed girls in live-in jobs. We have had girls! work camps in fruit and 
vegetable growing areas. These I believe to have been valuable education- 
ally for the girls both from the point of view of camp experience and work 
experience. We have also had a few boys! camps but my feeling'is as I said 
before, that the boy in the live-in job, where he lives with a farm family 
as a member of the family, is the most valuable from the point of view of 
educational experience. All the value of work experience which young 
people can get from working at any kind of properly supervised work can bo 
had from farm work and farm work has a great deal in addition, because be- 
sides work experience, these pupils get an experience in a totally differ- 
ent kind of life than they are used to. 


I want to mention these educational values which I. believe farm work 
gives: 


1. The development of responsibil lity, TIhis.vof course, ds 
one of the main values of all work experience. Getting 
boys away from home helps greatly in developing a sense 
of responsibility, the ability to stand on their own 

*feet. A lot of parents. are not. willing to, let their boys 
grow up: they interfere with them too much. I wish all 
parents would realize the advantage of it. Interference 
of parents has always been a headache. It is not the rule, 
however, it is the exception.. Most. parents realize the 
value of it. 


2«. The second thing is rather closely connected with the first —- 
the ability to make adjustments. The ability of a boy to 
adjust himself to a:new way of living, to get along with 
other people. This, I think, everyone will agree, is.a very 
important part of an education, of social education. That is 
where I think the supervisors come in. .What success we have 
had in New York has been very largely due to the work of the 
supervisors we have had. A man or woman from an up-State 
community who knows the community and knows farm life, but 
who teaches in the city, makes an ideal supervisor. It 
doesn't always work. Knowing boys is the most important 
thing. Homesickness was responsible for at least half of 
the boys not sticking it out.. The supervisor is invaluable 
in this respect -— to get around every day or two when the 
boys just arrive to visit them, to see how things are going. 
The supervisors are also very import2nt in picking the farms. 
They háve to be people of judgment. 


3.. The third value is the development of good work habits, which 


will carry over into any line of work. All these are advantages 
tied up closely together. 
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The last thing is sort of intangible and hard to express, but I think 
It is giving city boys a sense of satisfaction of 
the fun of producing something with their own hands, of working with the 
working with animals. It is a sort of artistic satisfaction. 


it is most important. 


land and 
The kick 


all boys get this, but some do and once they have it, it is something that 
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The fourth value is the sense of the value of money. Learn- 
ing the value of labor; the dignity of labor; what it takes 
to earn.a dollar; how much work goes into it. 


A general understanding of the farmer's problems, the pro- 
blems of country life, the farmer's interests ns opposed to 
those of the city consumer. ‘An understanding of what it 
takes to produce a ouart of milk, a bushel of potatoes, or 
a can of peas and the whole process of getting this from the 
farm to the consumer is valuable to anyone. Pupils getting 
to know the farmer's problems at first hand and interpreting 
these to their families and friends will do much to bring 
about better understanding between city and country people. 
It also works in reverse. I think that some farmers have 
gotten a better idea about city people and their problems 
from city boys who have come to live with them. Ina 

small way, it helps to promote better racial understand- 

ing and in a small way has made contribution to national 
unity. 


that everyone gets out of doing something really creative, 


they will never lose; 
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WOMEN + A CONTINUING SOURCE OF FARM LABOR 


byt. 
Irene Tagin 


Miss Fagin; In order. o review this situation of women in farm labor 
during the past two years we had to know what the actual picture was and what we 
could expect in.1946,. During 1945! the national placement of women amounted to 
496,048 while in 1946 it jumped to 529,160 or an additional placement, of 33j112 
womens- In the seventeen Western. Nes as represented at this meeting, the 
placements. of women in 1945 amounted to 226,960 while for 1946 they. dropped to 
220,147 or a minus placement, of 6,815, The increased number of women placed 
shag a trend that we did not dud which would indicate: that in the future 
women would be a continuing force on the farms, 


Why did these placements increase? The following reasons:were given to 
the interviewers: In the Western coast states of California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton women have always worked, mainly in fruit. This has been customary for many 
years,- We also know that there was some return from industry of women to work 
on the farms, The economic situation was given for one reason why women were 
returning to. farms from industry or why new ones were entering the picture, 
Because of the high cost of living, it was necessary for them to earn money,: 
Another reason given was that they’ liked the work, They felt that it had a 
healthful aspects There were some vacationers, particularly families with extra 
women, who during the war enjoyed the vacations they spent together and this 
accounted for some increase, There is. also a tendency toward the packaging of 
certain vegetables, for which job women are particularly fitted,. The packaging 
of spinach and salad mixes is becoming more prominent on the market which accounts 
for some increase in the use of women, There is also an increasing tendency for 
the formation of crews of workers who go to the office to be placed and the women 
sometimes outnumber the men two to one,.- | | 


We also note that there are certain jobs for which women are particularly 
fitted: .sorting,.grading,.cutting and picking,: For work of these types, .women 
will probably always be used as they are adapted to doing it, and they will be 
a continuing forces: If they are to be a continuing source of farm }abor, we 
should thoughtfully study and see if we can make them not only a continuing 
source but an increasingly successful foree.: What do these women do? They do 
all types of fruit work, -work in TER YE SERED ESS and run somg URE DIO 

Who are hasè women. nadie to ‘sixty percent of the women are from small 
towns,. farms or from metropolitan.areas, They are the farmer‘s wife, daughter 
or vacationers... A large portion of the seasonal workers are women who like the 
work... Other women come. from migrant groups who go from place to place or are 
women who are regularly employed in farming works. 


What are the problems involved? I shall discuss mainly the group iof 
women from small towns,. agricultural and metropoliten areas with which group of 
women I have worked,. With the use of these women no great social or economic 
problems are involved as they live at home and work near home, However, there 
are certain problems that could ‘be overcome to make womer increasingly successful 


*Presented by Miss Irene Fagin, Assistant State Home Demonstration Leader, 
Extension Service, Berkeley, California, at the Regional Farm Labor Conference 
of the Cooperative Extension Service and Labor, Branch, PMA,.U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, January 17,..1947,,at Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
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workers,  Óne is the care of children, During, the war years, in California, we 


made use of child care centers that were olres&dy operating. Others were set up 
with funds from the Farm Production Council, a State organization. These were 


~ 


also set up with Lanham Act funds, The child care centers were not only a help 5 
to the migrant workers but to the women on the farms, We would like to, see the NET. 
child care centers handled by communities, growers and parents, As these child 

care centers are set up and studied, we should get some: factual data that would. , 


be helpful, The lack of child care centers is & limiting factor in getting women 
to tome to the farms, The second point to consider is the improvement of working 
conditions for women, ` Working hours should not be made too long as most of the 
women are doing two jobs, at home and in the fields, Sanitary facilities should 
be improved. Modernization of equipment should be stressed, Safety measures 
should be employed, e $ i: 


The point to take under consideration is pay for women. They should be paid ) 


enough to pay for the extra help. needed at home or for the care of-children, By - 
nature of the work for which women &re suited, we often find they are put on low- 
paying jobs, " Us: 0 aora iet: C 


.The final point for consideration is training. A training prógrám is impor- 
ant both to the women and to the farmer. It is important to women mainly from 
the standpoint of pay and théir'ability to do the job in an easier way to prevent 
fatigue, It is important to the employer as the woman will be able to do more 
Work and better work, : Rod 


We should not try to promote a program to get women permanently into the ` k 
„field of agriculture, They are suitable for:seasonal work and: in-doing this type 
of work they will enjoy it and will not ‘have harmful éffects from it. : k 


For migrant women these points are intensified. In addition, médical care, 
housing and other things are importants g * erts 


What can be learned from.this prógram;that we.can apply and what should we 
more thowghtfully consider in the- years ahead in: thevuse of: women in agriculture? 
Most Extension people should. have a greater awareness: of::all groups of farm. people. 
We have: been spending a great deal of time on this:in:our Extension: program in 
California, We are trying:to get past the confusionsef ae changing population, We 
must find out how many ore farm laborers, how:many are réturning veterans, how. 
many 'ore,migrants,. Certainly we Should make: our. people. nore aware: of the. problems 
of all groups, We believe that it is just as important to help the returning vet- 
eran or ‘the middle class farmer as it is: tho'migrant,: We have the same opportun- 
ities of home demohstration work with all groupse ` Our Home Demonstration Agents 
have worked with 4-H Clubs, returning veterans, women:on farms and,migrant women. 
in a few:counties in California, Friendly: relationships: are important, in getting 
along with people in our camps -and even with groups of women.who.go out by the day 
to work, 


Is there some way that .Extension con help.with these problems?, There is 
need for more. factual data relative to women. workinge. We Should study from a 
scientific basis and research basis the reason why they work, what is important , ‘ 
to them, what they want, eto. We would like to hold day conferences for women who 
£o out seasonally and let them discuss what they would like to see done to improve 
their working conditions. The Farm Labor staff should include women in counties 
and states where women will probably be a continuing source of labor, if hoy. are 
to be & continuing source, we should do everything to make it satisfactory for. 
them and for the.employer as well,: E oss 
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WOMEN--A CONTINUING SOURCE OF FARM LABOR 


by 
Ruth J. Pecks 


All of us, I suppose, were hesitant about women in the beginning. But 
today we find that women are holding their own. We have come to recognize 
that women are a vital part of the farm labor force. ‘We have certainly found 
it so in Michigan. Women have always been an essential force in farm labor, 
we find in looking back over the fisures. But we did not realize it until 
the farm labor progran came along and caused us to start counting farm workers 
as men, women and youth. . 


During the war emergency, it was up to each State to determine what would 
be their program for women and I think it will continue to be that way. As 
far as the women's program of the future is concerned, some States will be con- 
cerned. with women workers within their own States. Other States may be working 
with women who will do farm work outside of the State. J am thinking parti- 
cularly of migrant families. 


We find that a good proportion of our workers come to Michigan in family 
groups. For instance, we normally use 65,000 farm workers in any year. The 
members of the farm family furnish 15,000 of these workers, leaving 50,000 
seasonal workers to be supplied. Of these, about a half come from within the 
State and the other half are migrants. And so if we can say that 10,000 women 
are doing farm work in Michigan, it certainly seems to me that Extension 
Service should take recognition of that fact and find some of the problems this 
puts forth. 


In any State that uses migrant labor and any State where the crops require 
a great deal of labor; you simply know that you will find, women working. Mot 
only the State that is going to bring in the women has a problem but the State 
that is going to send the women has a definite responsibility as a part of 
their farm labor program. The State of origin needs to enroll these workers, 
find out where they &re. and how .aany, and tell these people where they will be 
needed. We, in the States which use migrants, would like to have them come 
into our State at the time we need them and in the numbers needed. And for 
these reasons, we need’a cooperative scheme between the States, one that 
enables workers to know where the work is, what type it is, the living con- 
ditions, pay, and what might be expected of them. ; 


Ihe States also have a definite responsibility toward these workers in 
their normal home economics programs, the responsibility of raising the living 
standards of these people. If the farm labor programs in the States where the 
workers originate assumed such responsibility, then there would be a challenge 
to meet that type of housing and living standards for the, migrants after they 
arrive in the-State of need. 


*Presented by Ruth J. Peck, Home Furnishing Specialist, Extension Service, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich., at the Regional Farm Labor Con- 
ference of the Cooperative Extension Service and Labor Branch, PA, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, January 22, 1947, at Chicago, Illinois. 
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Six Categories of Women Farm Workers 


Several questions arise about women as a continuing source of farm labor. 
First, we may ask, where do women come. from? 
l. We must give credit to the women in the grower's family who are 
working in the fields. Although it is true thet they give mainly supervisory 
work, they do a great deal of work in packing sheds in fruit areas. 


2. Local neishborhood women. In Michigan, our berry crops ere prac- 


tically all harvested by local neighborhood women and youth. That will 
continue to be true. They can carn good pin money and they like the job. 


fields. We have a large group of people to whom we refer as Oakies and 
Arkies. (Ve recognize them as very highly skilled workers, The growers like 
this class of worker. Even the women in these family groups are considered 
skilled labor. 


3 Members of migrant families. The women and girls will work in the 


4. Vacationists. Many women come to Michigan in carloads. They take 
this kind of vacation for two reasons: (1) they want a vacation and do not 
have enough money to spend on a regular vacation or (2) they want to pick. 
fruit to take back home. 

9. Families of general farming families in areas near a.fruit area. 
ly have a slack time at the time when the fruit ripens, 


6. City women--who have been another large source of workers who come 
out when there is an urgent call to rescue a pressure crop. 


Appropriate Training Essential 
————————— ——ÀM  —MM a 


2 
classed as skilled laborers. The women in the farm families and from 
neighboring farms sre partially skilled. Neighborhood women who go out to 
work become partially skilled through on-the-job training. Nevertheless, 
many of these women could make use of some training that would improve their 
Speed, and teach them how to do the job easier, better, faster so that the 
job will be more profitable to them. This is especially true for the 
vacationist who answers the urgent call for help. Often they know nothing 
about agriculture or the crop. However, :these .are tne most difficult to train 
and, on the whole, they never become very skilled or fast. 


If we take a look at the skills and abilities of these groups of workers, 
we find a wide range. We need to classify workcrs according to skills to 
determine if and when, a training progrem might be beneficial. 


But who is going to be responsible for training these people? If you 
can get at a training program in advance of the season, that is fine. On the 
whole, I think a,.training program must be a joint enterprise among the Exten- 
Sion Service, the farmers and also the workers. We can ask the leaders who 
comé with the migrants to train people in their groups. The Extension pro- 
gram con show the farmer that it will be to his advantage to do some training. 


———— 


e 


D 


we must make him aware of that before the fruit season sets' in. t must be 
donc at an earlier date than we have done it before, and the farmer must be 
made to realize it is to his advantage to give these people some training on 
how to dojthe job. 


À winter program for farm labor can include meetings and other contacts 
with growers and farmers, giving tnem techniques, employer-employee relation- 
ip suggestions, and showing them how to break down a job. We must also 
snow the farmers how to use the bulletins we have prepared for training pur- 
poses. We must make them aware that the bulletins are valuable to have and 

o 


ass on to the worker. 


mi 


speci-l WLA Program Not Advisable 


ther or. not we should have an organized 
women's program and tne nome for it. That will have to be determined by cach 
tute. Are we thinking along the right track when we say that an Me d ose 
program called the Women's Land Army and directed especially to women is not 
needed? The WLA certainly played its proper role and got the job done during 


then there is the question of whe 


the emerg.noy, when workers were scarce. It assisted in the recruitment job. 
rhaps we con say that an organized program especially for women will 
needed only when workers are scarce 


We in Michigan feel that women, in normal times, can be considered as 
a part of tne total labor force. They need not be segregated as a special 
class of workers nor does so much stress need. to be placed upon enrolling 


anc placing women as women, except in connection with a definite pressure 
crop such as cherries or detasseling, for instance. 


t scems to me that the attention of State and county farm labor staffs 
can be focused upon (1) informative publicity; (2) training employers ahead 
of season; (3) giving on-the-job training when necessary; (4) stressing 
health and safety while working; and (5) making the employer awere that the 
stability of his lebor.force is directly proportionate to the woman's satis- 


faction with living conditions. 


S EI 


Home Economist.on Farm Labor Staff 


We do need to recognize the fact that women are among farm workers and 
tnat it does present some problems. On a permanent farm labor program there 
ould be a home economist's point of view on hand all the time to take care 
of health, safety, MEM: supervision, etc. This home economist might be 
ttacthed either to State or county staffs. She may well be the home demon- 
retion agent in the county, who is asked to include farm labor training in 
her program and to allot time to it. But do not take it for granted that 
the home demonstration agent will help unless you ask her to help. Remember 
that she has a full schedule and tiat she should know ghead of time that you 
need ner help so that she can plan time fer it. If you are in a county where 
the problem of women is bound to come up, get the home economist's viewpoint 
and plan so that she will be around when she is needed. 


For the 1947 outlook, we have been told thet one of the farmer's pro- 
blems would be gett ting migrant help and keeping it until the job is completed. 


When we get into this a little furt ther, we find, nertepe that we have 
recognized or realized that the stability or mobility of the migrant worl 
is dependent on the living conditions offered them. Especiaily is this i 
true if workers have the families with them and, course, that means that 
tne women folks are along. s i 


Working and Living Conditions 


We know that the farmers who have had good housing have had less trouble . s " 
getting and keeping workers, even during the scarcity of labor. A home EDe 
econcmist's idWpoint on the county or State staff will be of real value in . pe 


the Bee eat of housing and living conditions for workers. — Py as. 

Any State's housing program must Pa broad and flexible since the standards i 
of living of the people who come in ara very wide. Such & program must offer 
something at least a little better than where the worker came from and itomust | 3 
be within the range of economic possibilities for the crop involved. Natu 
it cannot be expected to be higher theg. the conditions for farmers dia tha 
crop. 


. ihe standards of living for professional migrants have a wide range from 
the very low to the very high. Take, for instance, workers who travel in 
treilers. .They may have standards that are yery high. I understand that. zig 

some of these bring washing m&chines right along with them. That. means that. : 
Dum locate where they can have facilities to jet them. ORDRE 


nob?to sanded elaborate conveniences: vid they would have at home. In 2 S 
Michigan, growers are starting to PS up cabins for these BM i 
These will be used for the tourist andresort business after the fruit harve 

They are not elaborate, just one-room houses, with & few Ru ls built 
cooking facilities. and they are near good water. 


REUS A. WILL WOMEN BE A CONTINUING SOURCE OF FARM | LABOR? * 
TUM t By 
FLORENCE L. HALL 


i s Our Farm Labor statisticians have been somewhat surprised as State Farm 

Labor reports were totalled month by month in 1946 to find that the number of 
- placements of women in seasonal farm work aye kept pace with 1945 and by 

* December 1 the total placements of women exceeded by 4 per cent the total for 
the same ll months in 1945, In the 17 States represented at this conference, 
the figures are as follows: 


Placements Made Through the Emergency Farm Labor Program 
January l to October 21, 1946, 
with Comparable Period in 1945. 


v. Women 
^" Seasonal Year-round 
| 1945 1946 1945 1946 
lo59090 159 "Bil 1332 1708 
All of us have been asking Why? I suppose we all thought that women would be 
the first brahch of the farm labor force to discontinue work quickly after V-J 
| Day. It vill be interesting to hear a discussion by you folks here who have been 
close to the program regarding why the placements of women have increased during 
the post-war period to date, while those of youth have decreased. 
In order to get some answers to our question Why Have There Been More Placements 
-of Women in 1946? I have consulted a number of people in Washington and in the 
States. My 'Gallup-ing! poll has given me a number of opinions which I have 
Classified under eight headings. 
Le Farm work serves as 2 means for women to supplement the family 
income--farm wages are reas high now. 
Qe ent women have been let out of industrial jobs. 
b. Opportunities for women to earn are fewer than during the war years, 
c. Money to buy home equipment, = 
e. Seasonal farm work can be carried out by women without disturbing 
a family routine too much, so farmwork will probably continue to 
be an attrac, "2 part-time job for women who like it. 
ó. Women feel keenly the importance of food in bringing about world 
peace and are willing to lend their hand in food production, 
a} 4. Many women in migrant families worked along the Eastern Seaboard 


in 1946, 


| D Many Bahamian women worked, alon ig aan tl eir dere in Maryland, 
at least. How about other Eastern States? 


1 i à MÀ — À—À 


* Florence L. Hall, Field Agent, Eastern States, presented at the Regional Farm 
B. Labor pu exedce: Atlantic City, New Jersey, January 30, 1947. 
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"Vacation worked): moment: 

EXTUS our ras the war has e 

Some farmers are perhaps more lise to WEE men 52 
farm jobs than before 1942, Women have proved to be quick, sk: 

with’ Eas ends 5 rr epi ner een to See tons. RS 


A better 46% was done in 1946 in ota onin kenorin i So re the 
opinion of many, increased placements do not mean increased number 
of women in farm work. As ene man said, "We used to place tem, — 
now we count 'em," > Vu P VR hale ; MM S 


In ‘addition to women who do sedsonnt farm jobs, farn women are an importa nt 
Dort of the farm labor force. en 


x 


woe Farmer's Wife 
WEE the Trumpet of the Td shall sound, 
And those Noble Saints apnear, 
You can take my word &s valid, 
There will rise the loudest. cheer, 
For the Farmer's Wife, now glorious, 
In bright, gold, embroidered jeans, — 
Seated on a chariot, drawn bys) 3 
Empresses and Queens. Emm: n 
‘om, -H, PILAE RNIN Bristol ud 
3 It's a pity, Bildy, that this Lan lady dogm d EE here on earth 
recognition and the credit she merits. She plays as difficult a role as 
husband in keeping the world fed and clothed, working longer hours than 
else on the farm without a SURE X EHE Truly, she deserves a, chariot draw 
queens, x 


i (Prom "Seed Worla" — 12/20/46) 


| As we look ahead - what groups of women will iue in farn labor f 
ia B is CE Mcd eeu ed toward them: ii 


Women in mae dk families.. 


Vacation workers, 


Women.who do seasonal work on nearby. farms bea edic 


Women in processing plants. 
are Extension's responsibilities for this group = 


Suitable housing 
Good working conditions, sanitary facilities 
Consideration of needs of cht laren cot E mothers... 


H 
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E. COME who ho the double job of field work and homemaking? 
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implification , 
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Mua the HD staff help more than at present? 


“Do the FL supervisors believe it would be desirable to have a HD. 
worker assigned for certain responsibilities in the FL program — 
at least in the larger States? Other States - part-time? 


VOI would x anlweut Sidus ENA to do in your Stated 
Mi A V Pest 


/ 


gar A. Beck* 


In. One; of the impressions I have gained from these conferences duri ng the 

| past four years and through visiting other states, is that each state does 
things differently. Some states cannot realize why tney should be interested 
» in what other states are doing and what they should do to emulate them, Durin 


this discussion many factors have been brought up that most states do not 


m agree upon. One point, however, that all states agree upon is education, Most 
Ev of. us see the value of education in our farm labor program; We, in Oregon, 
believe that information is the handmaiden of education. I think vou would 
fell agree that without information our hands would be tied in the recruitment and 
‘placement of labor. We cannot help the farmer unless he gives us information 

as to wnat he needs. Workers must also have information as to where they can 
m. secure jobs. It is valuable to have an Information Assistant. He relieves 
*- the State Supervisor of many routine jobs. He knows how to get the information 

| out to the people when it should be sent out. He alse knows the value of 
V publicity and gets news out when it is needed and valuable. In Oregon we have 
3 an institutional policy which must be met on what news can be released, “le 
have tried three methods of getting out information: first, we used one of 
(our men who spent some time on publicity and most of his time on the farm 
placement problems. Second, we used a publicity man from the University whieh ' 
VAS not entirely satisfactory as he had other Di a to make for the University. 
e then secured Bob Fowler who could put in his full time as Information 
Specialist, This was the best system, although we would be willing to put on 

a man who could spend 25% of his time on regular extension work and 75% of 

his time on Farm Labor information work, Of course, this information service 
“would vary according to the various states but it is necessary to have someone 
who is resnonsible for the information service of the Extension Farm Labor of fice. 


e 


What did the Farm Labor information man do? He made up a weekly report 
tnat was sent out to all offices. He sent out Farm Labor News Notes, which 
report wes used by every radio station in Oregon. He also sent out a newspaper 
letter tnat was released to all the newspapers in the state. He acted as 
picture man. It is important for the Information Specialist to know the 
County Agents in the state and to work through them in releasing certain infor- 
mation. A good information setup for a state would include an Information 
= Specialist and trained county staffs who would issue news releases for both 
newspapers and radios, Our County Agents are now going to release news sto 
. as to what has been done in 1946 and what is expected to be done in 1947. 


dir 


7 The Information Specialist should also make personal contacts with the news- 
‘papers and radio stations in his state as this will help in getting out infor- 

_. mation, In 1946, Oregon issued 19 stories to the newspapers, 31 weekly radio 
scripts, 35 farm labor pictures to be printed and 8 articles for local, state 
and national publications. 


i Tne releases conform to a pattern of material that is released bv the Sta 
D College of Agriculture. By having correct, timely and complete information ek 
the people, ve will prevent adverse information being released, 


. XPresented by J. R. Beck, State Supervisor, Emergency Farm Labor, Extension 

B irvice, Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon, at the Negi ional 
Farm Labor Conference of the Cooperative Extension Service and Labor Branch, PMA, 

2 S. Department, of Agriculture, January 17, 1947, at Salt Lake Citv, Utah, $ 
T266 
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INFORMATION SERVES THE WHOLE LABOR PROGRAM 
by 
Carl E. Kemmerly, Jr.* 


à Fellow Workers, as you all ‘see by your program of this mecting, we folks 
from Louisiana have been asked to discuss the topic of what should be included 
in a farm labor information program. Now, that's a pretty inclusive topic. 

I am reminded of the speaker at another n who was invited to take as his 


topic "The Condition of the World Today." I hope you will pardon me if I seem 


to take as much ‘leeway as he did. 


Be that as it may, I am glad of an cpportunity ‘to discuss the informa- 
tion phase of the farm labor program with ; you, and to tell you how we operated 
in Louisiana. 


There was nothing miracvlous about our farm labor information program in 
Louisiana. ` Nothing sensational. I can't say that we ever crowded the atom 
bomb or the GOP off the front pages. We have no record of any Louisiana city 
being deserted when its entire population swarmed into the fields to help dig 
potatoes. I have not heard of any farmer being lynched by & mob of disappointed 
victory farm volunteers when he told them he had no work for them on his place, 


“As I go along, & lot of you folks probably will be nayang to yourselves--or 


maybe to me--"We did that a lot better in ovr State." 


But we got in our crops down in Louisiana, We met the need, with a 
minimum of confusion dnd diffichlty, and that's what counts. We just kept 
hammering until we got the job done. 


One last word of explanation before I get down to brass tacks and start 
talking about what I'm supposed to talk about: We have no full-time farm labor: 
information man in Louisiana, but we have had ether im cooperation -from the 
Extension editorial ofiice in Louisiana. That's generally the case down South-< 
maybe it's because we are all Democrats. The farm labor information program 
was handled “by Mr. Charles W. Price, Jr., Assistant Extension Editor, along 
with his other duties. Mr. Price represented us in photography, radio POEM 
writing, news writing and all other editorial phases of the program, 


As we saw it in Louisiana, to do our duty in helping meet the farm Top 
shortage, we had to do four things: 


= 


First, we had. to familiarize ourselves with the needs, 


Second, we had to do everything possible to encourage the best possible 
use of the labor that was available. i 


Third, we had to do everything possible to encourage the most effieient 
use of labor-saving machinery, techniques, and so on, 


*Presented by Carl E. Ken Kemmerly, Jro, state Supervisor, ", Emergency Farm ‘Labor, 
Extension Service, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, la., awe the Regional 
Farm Labor Conference of the Cooperative Extension Service and Labor Branch, PMA, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, January 22, 1947, at Chicago, Ill. 
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Fourth, through the viototy farm VAGOS: canpa TUNAO ther: a 
we had to help make available tọ the farmers labor from every possible s 
Our activities &lcng this line included locating labor, recruiting labor, 
helping train labor. These last were particularly important | during the war, 
Concerning, their probable importance in the future, I shall Soy; more later. 


In Louisiana, the entire problem is complicated by the’ fact that we dave — 
three major crops and several important smaller crops, each of which requires NES 
a great deal of seasonal or temporary labor during the peak harvest season. 
The most important of these crops are cotton, sugar cane, Tice. potatoes, st 
berries, beans and tomatoes. 


T 
Nt 


Therefore, beginning early in. , the year we have to doni ahead as far T 
possible and begin our information and other work to meet the needs of a varied — 
agriculture. Our information work opens with the annual outlook. meetings held | 
by Extension in Louisiana as in other States. The farm labor situation end 
prospects for farm labor throughout the year receive a great deal bd em 

^at all these meetings. Surveys and forecasts of all kinds are naturally 
lar at the beginning of the year and we have found tnis an ideal time tc 
a wide audience by press and radio as well as through the outlook meetings 
selves in every parish and community. Paoli: 


As the period of peak demand for labor in each crop apprende i we repe 
i process on & sectional or local scale. We begin far in advance with storie 
and radio broadcasts on crop prospects and the labor supply. These stories. are 
slanted not only for use in the areas where the harvest will. take place but, 
course, in other areas where we may expect to find helps Stories aimed tor 
the public in general emphasize the importance of the crop and the need for 
maximum food production, and the fact that the farmers must have help to get. 
the harvest in. Other stories, slanted toward the farmers themselves, po 
as best we know, where help may be found and how they can make use of the hs 
sion Service program. Still others, slanted toward potential workers, tel 
about wages and working conditions and how employers can be contacteds ~ 
these stories read pretty well to the worker--I don't have to tell any f 
that wages and working conditions on the farm have been higher and better. 
farmers say higher and petter than they can afford for themselves. 


E. All this information is distributed by press and radio, & s well m 
T talks before groups and personal contacts. We are E EE anxious always | 
Mto enlist the aid and cooperation of farm organizations and of all parish. and 


EU. loeal governmental organizations and of civic groups of all kinds in towns n 
VoM cities. In these periods of short labor supply, we have found it very neoes- 
ED (sary to secure the cooperation of the farmers themseives in swapping: labor from | 
E one parish or section to another. The worst thing that can happen to a labor 
m. recruiting and utilization program is for the farmers in one section to get a 


s notion that they are being raided and their help may not all come backs i 


d à T AES 


T. 


That,” in:brief,.is he basis for our year, Erhi information programe ca 
Or, perhaps, we might say it is the foundation of our information pro r hU 
Those are the lines along which we work steadily, 12 months out of th 
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y city folk TAN gotten e a new idea of what a riculture | 
the db EN of deily ay lagi and scum stations as © 


| ud tpt Ld e d never is &ny need for Hw e 
nalism, . à (ee 
we have our information work with regard to special 
AS part of our educational work we conduct in Louisiana 
acti sheep shearing schools and schools on care and mein- 
E e. These are all duly &dvertised in &dvanee in order to assure. 
stendance. We try not only to get out tne necessary feature stories and 
ipts but to contact personally as many as possible of the interested 
Often sheep growers or plantation owners send their foreman and their 
crews "oO these SNOWS. f 
(We are always careful, also, to invite the feature writers of the lerger 
apers and the representatives of the larger radio ce tee They often 
And since such events are something new to them, they often give us’ 
space or time than we ourselves would have the nerve to ask for these | 
es, Whenever possible, photographs sho owing proper methods and techniques m 
Saeed the TE an used later to reach a DURT audience with at least JM 


(4 


E his, of course, has ir do with our second basic point, proper utile 
We have Sao it advisable (AES to do ee OS ee to. 


| “recruited: Whar ES dude rtin, often Pc been RR green. Farmers. 
erywhere have complain ned about the ii of the wartime labor supply, and a 
of these. complaints have been justifie But we have found that a lot can 
done by proper supervision and pudente. For instance, take the high school 
s &nd girls who volunteered for work in the Louisiana Irish potato belt 
ler the Viotory Farm Volunteer program, We investigated’ the work of two 
o) crews, UAM UE for adjoining farmers under similar crop conditions. 
potatoes out of the 
ind was ruining him. the other cata he was getting his potatoes dug end 
1 with skilled ‘adult labor before the war, 


dt didn't ee us long to find the answer, The d dud ated Ey ae 


3 oor They ut about a third of their time res Un going for a drink 
ater, dragging DARTY, sacks up and down the row, and throwing clods at one 


The. second grower had planned everything, He had a good foreman in the 
with | the kids. Their work was laid out so that the biggest and strongest 
do the work of which they were capable and that the smaller could keep 

r end without Vibo ope ha ae scheme eles y hegular rest periods were 


D f ri » ^ ` 
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scheduled. A water boy made the rounds regularly with good cool water. Another _ 
boy did nothing but see that the diggers were supplied with sacks or baskets. NM 
whenever needed. Several larger boys were appointed to load the sacked potatoes ~~, 
on a wagon drawn by a tractor. It all sounds complicated, but it gave the young- e 
sters a sense of competition and teamwork and made the whole operation far more 
. efficient. Each youngster quickly learned his individual tasks and everything | 
went smoothly. Lots of the boys earned spending money to see them through the ,.. 4 f 
rest of the year. E SAN 
Another example of this was that of the bean grower who followed pretty 
much the same system and then each day paid his youthful bean pickers with 
stacks of bright shiny dimes. Not even a pile of dollar bills is as pretty 
as the same amount of money in a pile of dimes. À 


educational mill. Working through the local papers, through the schools, 
through the Parent-Teacher Associations and through local civic groups, we 
informed the youngsters of the need and found many ready volunteers for farm 
work during vacation and during weekends, In many parishes, the schools re- 
arranged their sessions, with the consent of the parents, to begin the. term 1c 
late or end it earlier than usual so boys and girls could help out with farm T 
work. In all of our stories we were careful to mention that the youngsters 

who volunteered under the VFV program would have safe transportation to and 

from the farm where they worked and that they would have intelligent super- 
vision and would not be required to work too hard or do dangerous work, During 
the entire time that this program has been under way in Louisiana, there have 
been no serious accidents or unpleasant incidents, Boe 


Inese and many other such things were grist for our informational &nd al Ec 


In encouraging the maximum use of labor-saving machinery and labor-saving 
devices and techniques, we have emphasized the importance of keeping machinery ELM. 
in repair and of kceping it busy through custom work or cooperative use, I. me 
might add that during the war years the South has gotten a completely new idea  - 
of what can be done with proper use of farm machinery and such devices as 
cross-plowing of cotton. I can tell you that more tractor sheds than ever 


* 


before are going up in the South, but fewer tenant houses, 
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But in regard to utilization of machinery, I believe that we have done 
our best work by means of the farm and home labor-saving shows that were held 


in Lovisiana during the past year and will be held in many other towns and 
communities hereafter, 


These shows were sponsored by. the emergency farm labor program of the : | 
Extension Service. In staging them we had the cooperation of the parish agri- 4 
cultural agents and home demonstration agents, the farm organizations, the ; 
home demonstration councils, the farm machinery wholesalers end retailers in 
every community, the Louisiana State University agricultural experiment station, 
the Louisiana farm council, and virtually every other agency or organization 
interested in the welfare and progress of agriculture, | ; 


The purpose of the shows was'to demonstrate what can be done by use of 
farm machinery, to show farmers the new machines that are coming on the market, 
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and, above all, to show what the farmer himself can do throu h a little industry 
and ingenuity. The shows were staged on fair grounds, on the campuses of various 
colleges and schools, and on the grounds of former prisoner of war camps--at 

any strategic location where facilities and space were available. 


Space was made available free to manufacturers and retailers of all kinds 
of farm and home equipment, everything from tractors and potato shredders to 
radios and washing machines. And we got an excellent response. But. the empha- 
| sis was not alone on the products of the manufacturers. We were particularly 
interested in the home-made devices ond inventions of the farmers themselves. 


The farmer is an ingenious cuss. He has to be, to make a living farming. 
And there is hardly a farmer who hasn't some pet contraption that he made himself 
F on his own farm, in his own machine shop, to make some hard job a little easier. 
E In preparing for a farm and home show, one of the first things we did was to 
contact farmers throughout the vicinity and offer them our help in exhibiting 
by at the show any home-made invention that might beof use to any other farmer. 
These home-made inventions were the real feature of the show, 


You would be surprised to see the things we found? Everything from home- 
made tree shakers, used in harvesting pecans, to a tractor attachment that does 
everything from breaking the ground and distributing the fertilizer to planting 
the seed in one operation. That invention since has been sold by the farmer 
who invented it and is being manufactured commercially. 


There were home-made fence post drivers, home-made fertilizer distribu- 
tors, home-made rice wagons and sugar-cane loaders, home-made hoeing machines,’ 
home-made potato shredders, and even a home-made tractor that one farmer made 
during the war from old scrap iron and automobile parts, 


X. 


Our first step in planning these shows was to secure the cooperation of 
all the agencies that I have mentioned and begin contacting all the individuals 
that would be interested in taking part. We began our publicity work on a 
Statewide basis with stories and radio scripts and talks on plans for the shows 
and their purposes. We began with stories sent out from the State office to 
ali the newspapers and radio stations. Then, as the date for the first snow 
approached, we got down to work on a local basis. 


The groundwor’ had been laid. All we had to do was point'out to the local 
editor that virtually all the major home appliance and farm machinery dealers 
planned to have booths at the show. It didn't take the editor long to get the 
bit in his teeth. Our only job was to supply enough copy to fill in the space 
arovnd the ads, Our farm and home labor-saving shows were preceded by a real 
barrage of publicity, winding up in special editions and special sections a 
Short time before the show was held. I want to emphasize that we ourselves 
did not sell & single ad or render any service to any commercial company. All 
we did was supply the editor with an idea and after it had been done once or 
twice we didn't even have to do that. 
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Radio stations were similarly cooperative and in all towns where a station 
was located, the shows were fully advertised by radio and special broadcasts 
were made from the shows. Our largest clear channel station on several occasions 
sent its farm director with his mobile transcription unit and stories about the  /"* 
Louisiana farm and home labor-saving shows were aired over a national network. 


The commercial companies took care to see that their own exhibits were 
duly advertised. The local agencies and civic groups whose cooperation we 
secured handled their own information work. And here's something else I would 
like to point out. In all our stories, photographic lay-outs and radio mater- ™ 
ial we played up the connection between proper use of machinery and food pro- | 
duction and emphasized the contributions of individual farmers and the inventions 
they exhibited. I don't need to remind any of you that while a story on. some í 
exhibit by a commercial company probably will go right into the editor's waste- i 
basket, a good story about Farmer Jones! home-made fertilizer distributor may 
get & three or four-column spread on the feature page. | í 

y 

At the beginning, we fed the daily newspapers and weeklies and radio 
stations throughout the State every line and every picture we thought they could 
take--and got excellent results. After we figured we had-done our best in this 
line, we let the Statewide angle rock along and concentrated on the local build- 
up, beginning with early advance stories and culminating in a special edition, 
all arranged through the whole-hearted cooperation of most local editors. 


I would like to emphasize again that the farm and. home labor-saving shows 
were local affairs arranged by local people. The State office supplied only 
assistance and advice. Everyone of our shows was different. Each was lecal 
and featured local people,, the booths of local dealers, and the inventions 
of local farmers. 


And those are the highlights of our informational program in Louisiana, 
I haven't the time to tell you eft all the special problems that arose or the 
special work we had to do. And, as I understand it, this session is devoted 
more to editorial and informational work rather than to any discussion of our 
farm labor organization in Louisiana and exactly how it works and the other 
problems it may have faced, 


One more job I might mention was that of preparing the public for the 
appearance of 3,000 laborers from the West Indies who were to be. brought in 
last fall to help with the cane and rice harvests and replace the prisoners 
of war who had been sent home. For obvious reasons, we did not do a great 
deal of informational work regarding the use of prisoners of war. Nor did 
we do a very great deal with regard to the presence of the West Indians. This 
was mainly a job of transportation, distribution, housing and Allocation, But 
we felt that we had to make clear to the public several things--the reasons 
why these men were being brought in, the fact that they would not be used 
to replace local labor or drive wages down, the fact that they were free n 
labor and not POW's or something like that. This was the first time that Ns. 
2 large number of foreign workers had been brought into Louisiana and we felt 
that a little informational work along those lines was necessary. 
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You will notice that we have emphasized cooperation with radio stations 
and daily and weekly newspapers and personal contacts with groups and individuals 
Many of you have made far greater use of special pub- 


in our information work. 
É vications, posters and bulletins. Those of you who are familiar with conditions 
e $n the South will understand me when I say that we had our doubts as to whether 


~ 
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some of the methods so helpful elsewhere would work as well in Louisiana. Nor 
did we think it advisable in Louisiana to try to recruit white women for farm 
work or school boys and girls from the larger cities. 


In summing up, I would like to say that in the opinion of us folks down 
in Louisiana, the ingredients of a successful farm labor information program 
are simple. They include an understanding of the situation, a thorough cam- 
paign based on the facts, and straightforward dcaling with newspaper and radio 
people. There is no place in agricultural information work for the promoter 
or the man who does not know what the newspapers and radio stations want and 
need. From the smallest weekly to the biggest daily, from the 250-watter to 
the 50,000-watt clear channe] station, they are quick to detect the exaggerated 
and the unsound. When the situation has been explained to the newspaper and 
radio people, when they know the need and the facts, they will just about do 


the job for you. 


You will notice that we have placed a good bit of emphasis on most 
efficient use of available labor and farm machinery, on education and informa- 
tion. , I think that quite likely that will be tne main feature of the farm 
labor gprogram in the future. 
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n is a part of our work in New York State. It seems unnecessary 
| ; of the farm-labor staff. We 


want to create a change in our extension work. It is the same so far 
an see with our farm labor program. We want farmers to do things, we 
aes create changes in their practices. We want to stimulate them. We 


that i f they haven't anytuing to coutribute at least they don't get in the 
All of oe well informed opinions, good judgment, depends upon accurate 
ormetion. We UN put Bulbs bs: on ea ae to keep people informed. We feel 
t keenly, but the other reason for using information seems to oe the most 
ortant. A third thing that we don't do too well, but we at least admit 

ts, and realize that we should be doing it better, is keeping our admini- 
tors informed of what we are doing. We have a real ressonsibilivy I feel 
ES FN to let ir. Wilson know what our program is other than sending what 
for. We realize the Washington office should.be kept informed. Our 
Packs of extension, our dean, and SUME people on our campus should know 

at is E Tour particular PAPE fter all boo are responsible for it. 


| The job really starts with an information person about now, when our 
general policy is sete iten and within. it work out the policy for New York 
Bes We will finish our program. Our real plan of &ction will be developed 


within the next few weeks, then the information person gets really busy. We 
think people all over New York State should know what the PO aA) Cpa er pM 

+ connection with farm labor, what the program is, and all about it. , Currently 
|. they should be kept informed with progress on the program and they saould 

~ know the results. Some think that an information person is a propagandist, 
perhaps in a sense they are, but that is not the sense that we treat them 

in New York State. It is our ie responsibility to handle facts and to 

- get facts before the public and before the people who can use them. If that 
B ae person ison his or her jo5, she or he will enlist the support of 
. the staff first. She will see that the staff realizes &il the avenues: for 
eaching people with their subject matter. She will keep reminding thet busy 
person who has the subject matter of things thet he should be doing to get his 
work before the people who can do something about it. At our first conference 
f farm labor assistants county agents, and others working on this program, 
we plèn as 8& very Aer nice part. of 1U A sessi ion with our 6wn farm labor person 
and with the head of the department of information in extension teaching, try- 
ng to create in those people an appreciation of the value» of doing this 
information job and telling them something &bout how to do it, how to write, 
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UO" ne ve other | people, the general public, informed about what we are doing, 


~ 


how to talk, how to take pictures, a little of all that. She tries to get, 

, a8 any good worker does, other people to. do her job for her as much as 

possible. We know that the best place to reach people is locality in the 
county. Your material can be reorganized. She tries first to get the farm | | 
labor assistant to recognize the problem and the value of information. She — ye i 
helps them with press articles. One of the most important things that she . 
has done is to encourage those county agents and those labor assistants to 
use a thing which they have right in their office or near their office, and 
that is what is known as the farm bureau news; published by and for the 
organization in our State which sponsors extension service and the county 
Peony nas access to it." She supplies stories of a general nature to each 

of these counties for inclusion in this news and supplies ideas. We do work 
with farm magezines, trade papers, organization sheets. It is & wonder ful 
way of reaching people at a relatively low cost. We use tae radio of course, 
everyone uses it now. Possibly 23 or 24 stations. fairly regularly. She can 
remind them occasionally of this way of reaching people. It would be too 

bad to overlook that possibility. 


REMO ] 
We have at the college a regular information department in addition to 
the one we have in our own division that we cooperate with. They send out 
radio briefs to all the stations - rather fill-ins. Part of our information 
person's job is to write those paragraphs. We have service letters tnrough f 
all our regular departments - animal husbandry, 4-H, poultry, eto. y 
cH 


The meetings being held ovsr the State, particularly at this season of 
the year, offer &n opportunity. to get information to farmors.about our part E 
of tne job. The best way that we can see of getting that information out | * 
through that means is to create in the county agent, and particularly in his ; 
farm labor assistant, the urge to do something about this information snd ; 
he will arrange to get on that program or go at least for an exhibit. 
Possibly there is an hour or 10 minutes when he could show some slices -a 
that is very acceptable. Our information person has the job of anticipating 
aid ef. this thing, of heving slides, prepared, of taking pictures first and 
making them into slides and neking them available to the county agents, 
There are grange meetings to which this type of information can be passed 
out, There are other types of meetings. There is the matter of posters. 
l am sure if we didn't have an information person on our staff I wouldn't 
Know what was available.» It is so. tied up with our regular work that we 
just don't think aboutit anymore. She assists every menber of our staff. 
she reminds him that here is e subject of yours, a project you have. An 
information person gives, balance to our program. 
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